Room for Grammar 
Reading Unlimited 
Redpencilitis 
Outlet for Real Writing 
Odysseus in Ninth Grade 


Experiment in Appreciation of Fiction 
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NEW POETRY ALBUMS 


Brilliant in Performance! 
Unique in Design! 
Practical in Their Selections! 


Here is an entree to poetry which will arouse a wide- 
awake interest in and a genuine feeling for poetic expres- 
sion! These delightful albums provide a fresh, new ap- 
proach to the teaching of poetry. Fusing the old with the 
new, each album brings together story poems, portraits in 
verse, ancient ballads, lyrics, a bit of humor, and simple 
philosophy. The recordings may be used as a unit of 
study in themselves or with the printed page. They per- 
mit fullest expression of the accepted theory that poetry 
is meant to be heard. They stir the emotions as is possible 
only through the musical magic of the human voice. The 
best nationally known voices—those most highly skilled 
in the art of rendition—are featured. Students welcome 
the modern reciters and balladeers with warm enthusi- 
asm! 


WORLDS OF LITERATURE—POETRY 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (Adventure) 
Album WL 1 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (People) 
Album WL 2 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (Exploring) 
Album WL 3 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (Endless Horizons) 
Album WL 4 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (America) 
Album WL 5 


Worlds of Literature—Poetry (Our English Heritage) 
Album WL 6 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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young Americans 


Young American 


reading... 


THE AMERICA READS SERIES 


Robert C. Pooley, General Editor, George K. Anderson, 
Walter Blair, Paul Farmer, William $. Gray, Theodore Horn- 
berger, Gwen Horsman, Jean Cravens Leyda, Irvin C. Poley, 
Helen Thornton, and Lillian Zellhoefer. 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE, Book 1 
Accompanying workbook, Think-It-Through Book 1 
Teacher's Guidebook 


EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE, Book 2 
Accompanying workbook, Think-It-Through Book 2 
Teacher's Guidebook 


THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE, Book 3 
Teacher's Guidebook 


ENGLAND IN LITERATURE, Book 4 
Teacher's Guidebook 


With lively texts that appeal to students, with skill-building 

workbooks, and easy-to-use teacher's guidebooks, America 

Reads helps teachers help students to grow in understanding 

; of literature and of themselves, helps to build skills that make 
Heswations be for better reading—and fuller enjoyment of fine literature. 


Rainey Bennett 
in America Reads 3 Write for Examination Material 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta3 Dallas2 San FranciscoS New York 10 
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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


Bex Ray REDMAN started to write an 
article about contemporary verse drama, 
but it rather naturally turned out to be 
almost all about “Christopher Fry: Poet- 
Dramatist” because Fry so completely 
dominates the field today. You will find 
Redman’s article interesting and will 
want to read—or, if possible, see—Fry’s 
work for yourself. 


Our students can do harder work than 
they or we think they can. That is, they 
can, if they are really interested, exert 
their full power. EL1zABETH L. BROWN’s 
“Odysseus and the Ninth-Graders’’ il- 
lustrates this truth. Do you remember 
“They Can Take It” in the December 
issue? 


If James E. WARREN, JR., were un- 
known to me, I should not dare to pub- 
lish his “The Brown Book,” with its 
startling opening statements; but I have 
reason to trust his report. The rest of his 
story is not startling, but it offers sevreal 
new details of procedure with a familiar 
kind of project. 


Dwicut L. Burton gives us in read- 
able form the immediately usable con- 
clusions of his doctoral study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Teaching in Uni- 
versity High School while doing his grad- 
uate work, he became a specialist in lit- 
erature for adolescents and has now gone 
to Florida State University to teach. His 
paper has an unassuming title: “An Ex- 
periment in Teaching Appreciation of 
Fiction.” 


“Redpencilitis: Cause and Cure,” by 
Jor W. ANDREWS, was written before we 


published, last May, Sister Mary Hugh’s 
“Visual Aid versus Red Pencil.” You will 
see at once that these earnest, successful 
teachers are not writing out of laziness. 


The significance of REEF WALDREP’S 
paper extends far beyond the “‘core”’ 
course mentioned in his title. It shows 
how much initiative and energy students 
have and how vigorously they use the 
“English” skills in any project they 
are allowed to undertake. It makes clear, 
too, that a teacher can be enthusiastic 
about projects or even believe in the 
core curriculum and still recognize the 
necessity that he teach and his students 
learn the language skills. Perhaps it will 
also assuage the fears of some teachers 
that their administrations will adopt the 
core pattern. Read “Core Curriculum 
Has Plenty of Room for Grammar’ 
with an open mind. 


RosBert E. Potter in “Reading Un- 
limited”’ describes an important phase of 
liberal education, one which, in our ear- 
nest desire to give the students the ‘‘essen- 
tials,”’ we are too likely to cause them to 
miss. Having naturally selected students, 
he got a level of results not possible 
everywhere; but less-favored students 
probably need this sort of experience 
even more than his did. 


Many alert teachers tell us that “Re- 
port and Summary” is especially valu- 
able to them. This time it contains an 
unusual number of practical suggestions, 
briefly stated, for direct improvement of 
classroom procedure. 
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Seribners 


Proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching problems in 
English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a completely integrated 
course of study providing material, motivation, and system in teaching 
and learning all areas of communication—writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening. 


Correspondence Invited 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 8 . SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Have You Given 


Lou LaBrant’s powerful 


“New Bottles for 
New Wine” 
to your principal and colleagues 


and 


Howard Pease’s 


“HowTo Read Fiction” 


to your students ? 


These English Journal reprints: 


to 9 copies . . . . $0.15 each 
10 to 24 copies . . . $0.12 each 
25 or more. . . . $0.10 each 


LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics - Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 


Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient help 
to teacher and pupil in the study of English speech and foreign 
languages. 
Linguaphone offers one of the most complete collections of English 
Speech recordings now available. It includes English and American 
Phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, conversation, recorded by such 
authorities as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. 
Ray E. Skinner, American and British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
oetry by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings by 
ymond Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, 
Archibald MacLeish, etc., and prose, oratory with many other 
“greats” of theliterary world. Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges Use Linguaphone European 
and Oriental Conversational Language Sets 


Your students learn a language as natives do—by listening, associat- 
ing, living the nung. Soon they understand and speak a language 
as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, a EAR and 
EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the language 
lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 

The Linguaphone foreign language records (in 29 languages) were 
made by more than 150 educators and linguists at the Sorbonne, 
Bonn, Gottingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia 
and many other universities. Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 


Linguaphone sets in 29 Languages are World-Standard 
Send for FREE booklets on English Speech and Foreign Languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6501 MEZZ., ROCK. PLAZA NEW YORK CITY 
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Once upon a time, 


a prim English schoolteacher met a barbaric Asiatic ruler... 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 


by 
MARGARET LANDON 


The fantastic, yet true story of how a courageous Englishwoman brought the 
fresh spirit of democracy to an exotic slave-holding despotism now appears in 
a new edition designed for school use. Your students will eagerly join the en- 
tranced millions who have read this romantic, stranger-than-fiction narrative 
—who have seen it dramatized on stage and screen! Illustrated with still 
photos from the motion picture, edited and supplemented by useful teaching 
aids prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law, ANNA AND THE KING OF 
SIAM is another exclusive Globe school edition. i 


Write for an approval copy today, returnable without obligation 


175 FIFTH AVENUE GLOBE BOOK COMPANY _ new vork 10, NY 


A Complete High School Literature Program! 


The Cultural Growth Series 


Brewton Lemon Sharp Abney 


EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS Consider These 
GRADE 9 Outstanding Features 


EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS @ Literary content with high pu- 


GRADE 10 pil interest. 
@ A continuous program for de- 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS veloping and maintaining 
GRADES 11 OR 12 skills. 
@ Unique inclusion of Ameri- 


LITERATURE can, English and Continental 


literature in the 11th and 12th 
GRADES 11 OR 12 grade books. 


L A | D L A W 328 South Jefferson Street 2121 Staunton Court 221 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


BROTHERS DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA'S, GEORGIA. 
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Off press January 2... 
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LIVING LANGUAGE 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 


By JOSEPH BLUMENTHAL, ROBERT FRANK, and 
LOUIS ZAHNER 


A completely fresh and original approach to 
language study for high schools. 


Teachers and students who took part in the extensive program 
of advance try-outs agree... 


* LIVING LANGUAGE communicates an over- 
whelming sense of the vital importance of lan- 
guage study; 


* LIVING LANGUAGE shows that the study of 
our language can be an intensely interesting and 
absorbing experience. 


Examination copies now ready for distribution 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


JANUARY 1953 


Volume XLII 


Christopher Fry: 


Number 1 


Poet-Dramatist 


BEN RAY REDMAN! 


Soe years ago, when the writings of 
Rabindranath Tagore were first win- 
ning fame in the United States, it was 
said facetiously that he had succeeded in 
putting the Vedic hymns on a paying 
basis after the overhead charges had been 
mounting up for centuries. The remark 
might be paraphrased to describe what 
Christopher Fry has done with the poetic 
drama, for, whatever his net profit may 
be in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, there is no doubt that his plays 
have earned him a handsome profit in 
terms of critical approval throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Since Elizabethan days the lot of the 
poetic drama, like that of Gilbert’s po- 
liceman, has not been a happy one. 
There have been a few brilliant successes 
in the medium that have shone upon the 
printed page; there have been even fewer 
successes that have shone upon the stage. 
Fry’s plays not only read well; they play 
well—with one possible exception they 
have been written to be played, their 
words have been written to be spoken. 
Fry, who was born in Bristol, England, 
in 1907, had an immediate forerunner, a 
distinguished one, in T. S. Eliot, whose 


1 Author, critic, editor, and motion-picture ex- 
ecutive. 


Murder in the Cathedral was published as 
long ago as 1935; and there can be little 
doubt that Eliot’s work was an inspira- 
tion to Fry. But there can be little doubt, 
also, that the Eliot of The Cocktail Party 
was reciprocally influenced by the young- 
er dramatist, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that the latter knows much 
more about the practical business of the 
theater than does his senior. 

Fry’s brief experience as an actor, and 
his longer experience as director of the 
Tunbridge Wells Repertory Players and 
the Oxford Repertory Players, have giv- 
en him a knowledge of stagecraft, an 
understanding of the relationship of 
dramatist, director, and actors, that 
could have been acquired only in the 
theater itself. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that his printed plays— 
all published by the Oxford University 
Press—are remarkably free of stage di- 
rections, that the dialogue alone usually 
conveys to the reader all requisite in- 
formation regarding stage business and 
the movements of characters. This is a 
rare achievement. 

Nothing would seem to be more obvi- 
ous than the simple fact that in order to 
have a poetic drama we must first have a 
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2 THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


poet: in the arts, as in the kitchen, the 
ancient rule regarding a ’coon dinner 
prevails. But this simple fact is some- 
times ignored. As a result, we find critics 
taking seriously the work of a famous 
American playwright who appears to be- 
lieve that he is writing poetry whenever, 
and as long as, he is able to tick off on his 
fingers the syllables of his lines with pro- 
sodic regularity. In Christopher Fry, on 
the contrary, we have the true poet who 
must exist before the poetic dramatist 
can exist. It was the poet who dominated 
the dramatist in Fry’s first play of con- 
sequence, The Boy with a Cart, published 
in 1939; and it is the poet who has given 
wings to dramatic themes and actions in 
all the plays that he has written since. 

The Boy with a Cart—which tells how 
Saint Cuthman of Sussex faced his sor- 
rows, dragged his dear mother over hill 
and dale in a little cart, and raised a 
church to the glory of God—revealed a 
poet, a master of lyric lines, irregular 
blank verse, and internal rhymes. It dis- 
played imaginative power and originality 
in the field of imagery (“...and all 
round, the hills/Lay at my feet like col- 
lies’”’); but it gave only hints of the bril- 
liant, audacious verbal feats that would 
come crowding thick, one jostling an- 
other, in the later plays—above all, in 
The Lady’s Not for Burning (1949). It 
gave only hints of the unique blend of 
Elizabethan eloquence and Metaphysical 
wit with which Fry would delight, and 
occasionally baffle or irritate, both read- 
ers and theatergoers. It did, however, 
give more than a hint of the seriousness 
that would be obvious in some of Fry’s 
plays and present, although hidden be- 
neath a frivolous surface, in others. 

All serious writing is, in one way or an- 
other, along one line or another, a search 
for and a partial statement of the mean- 
ing of life. In poetry, as a rule, the excite- 


ment of the quest is greater than it is in 
prose; and the intensity, the concentra- 
tion of the partial statement, is greater. 


When the poetry is dramatic, when it is 


the bone and sinew of poetic drama, the 
excitement and intensity of the search 
and of the partial statement are in- 
creased by still another degree. In all 
Fry’s plays, even the gayest and appar- 
ently most flippant, we find such a 
search and such a statement. 

As he is a dramatist, and as it is a tru- 
ism that there can be no drama without 
conflict, Fry has studied life and ex- 
pressed himself in terms of conflict. In A 
Boy with a Cart the clash is between 
Cuthman and his misfortunes, between 
his determination to build a church and 
the forces that would defeat his deter- 
mination. In A Phoenix Too Frequent 
(1946) the struggle is between life and 
death. In The Firstborn (1946) it is be- 
tween Moses and the pharaoh, Seti the 
Second; between a prophet’s vision 
and intrenched, apparently unassailable, 
power. In Thor, with Angels, the Canter- 
bury play for 1948, it is between pagan- 
ism and Christianity. In The Lady’s Not 
for Burning it is between the common- 
place and the uncommonplace, between 
conformity and nonconformity. In Venus 
Observed (1949) a father is in amorous 
competition with his son and at the same 
time fighting another battle by clinging 
to his youth in the face of the irresistible 
aggression of advancing years. In A 
Sleep of Prisoners (1951) the conflict is 
between appearance and reality, between 
what men believe themselves to be and 
what they really are. 

In these seven plays, and in his search 
for truth, Fry has ranged widely in time 
and space for his settings. Listing them 
in the order in which the plays have just 
been mentioned, they are England, medi- 
eval and modern; ancient Ephesus; 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY: 


Egypt, twelve hundred years before 
Christ; a Jutish farmstead in a.p. 596; 
England in 1400, “more or less exactly”; 
England today; and a church, in a name- 
less land, where four soldiers are being 
held as prisoners—presumably during 
the second World War. 

Of course, the best that any poet or 
thinker, or ordinary inarticulate man, 
can hope for—unless he is informed 
and sustained by revealed religion—are 
glimpses of truth, flashes of insight, 
moments during which he lives with ex- 
ceptional intensity, during which his life 
briefly seems charged and saturated with 
meaning. As the chorus of the People of 
South England says at the close of A 
Boy with a Cart: 

Between 
Our birth and death we may touch understand- 
in 
As rn brushes a window with its wing.” 


And what, according to Fry, do we 


come to know when we touch under- 
standing? His answers are various; they 
are no more all of a piece, no more a 
miracle, than is life itself. 

There are moments of insight of which 
we can say, with the People of South 
England: 


We have felt the joint action of root and sky, of 
man 

And God, when day first risks the hills, and 
when 

The darkness hangs the hatchet in the barn 

And scrapes the heavy boot against the iron: 

In first and last twilight, before wheels have 
turned 

Or after they are still, we have discerned: 

Guessed at divinity working above the wind, 

Working under our feet; or at the end 

Of a furrow, watching the lark dissolve in sun, 

We have almost known, a little have known 

The work that is with our work, as we have seen 


2 This and all the other quotations from Christo- 
pher Fry are made by permission of the Oxford 
University Press, Inc., publisher of the books from 
which they are taken. 


POET-DRAMATIST 3 


The blackthorn hang where the Milky Way has 
been: 
And the root touched by some divinity. 


There are moments, and they are fre- 
quent with Fry, when the truth of 
Donne’s statement that no man is an 
island comes home to us with compelling 
force. Repeatedly Fry expresses this be- 
lief, in varying patterns of word and 
thought. Ramases, in The Firstborn, 
blames himself for, and identifies himself 
with, the guilt of Shendi, the renegade 
Jew. Merlin, in Thor, with Angels, de- 
clares: “‘Death is what conquers the kill- 
er, not the killed.” Perpetua, in Venus 
Observed, says to Edgar: 


No one is separate from another; how difficult 

That is. I move, and the movement goes from 
life 

To life all round me. And yet I have to be 

Myself. And what is my freedom becomes 

Another person’s compulsion. What are we to 
make 

Of this dilemma? 


And in-A Sleep of Prisoners Private Tim 
Meadows says: 


But there’s not a skipping soul 
On the loneliest goat-path who is not 
Hugged into this, the human shambles. 
And whatever happens on the farthest pitch. 
To the sand-man in the desert or the island-man 
in the sea, 
Concerns us very soon. 


There are moments when we are con- 
scious of ‘‘a very obdurate pressure/Edg- 
ing men towards a shape beyond/The 
shape they know’; such moments as 
those that are being experienced by Mer- 
lin when he soliloquizes: * 

Here’s an old man whiling away a spring 
Day, with thoughts as far beyond the moss 
He roots in, they’re as nebulous 


As the muted flute of a dove to the root of a 
tree. 


There are moments when the instant 
itself and the felt beauty of the world are 
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all-sufficient. Merlin describes these mo- 
ments, too: 
Still, still 

Earth winds delicious arms; it isn’t strange 
Our human eyes should close upon her, like a 

flower 
Closing upon a globe of dew, and wish to see 
Nothing but this. 


But there are other moments when we 
would use our eyes to discover truth, and 
find we cannot see. Here is the answer 
that Moses gives to young Ramases, who 
thinks that the Hebrew leader is able to 
see life clearly and see it whole: 

Where in this drouthy 
Overwatered world can you find me clarity? 
What spirit made the hawk? a bird obedient 
To grace, a bright lash on the cheek of the wind 
And drawn and ringed with feathered earth 
and sun, 
An achievement of eternity’s birdsmith. But 

did he 
Also bleak the glittering charcoal of the eyes 
And sharpen beak and claw on his hone of lust? 
What language is life? Not one I know. 

A quarrel in God’s nature. 


There are other moments when we feel 
with Moses that our spirit 
Paces the condemned cell, the human body, 
Incapable, weaponless, fettered with flesh, 
drinking 
The moisture of the walls. 
When we feel with Private Meadows, 
who answers Private Able’s plaint, “I 
wish I knew where I was”’: 
I can only give you a rough idea myself. 
In a sort of a universe and a bit of a fix. 


It’s what they call flesh we’re in. 
And a fine old dance it is. 


When we feel that our lives on earth are 
no more than “a sleep of prisoners.”’ 

And there are still other moments 
when we cry out in revolt as Cymen does, 
in Thor, with Angels, just before casting 
down the altar of his pagan gods: 


By what stroke was the human flesh 
Hacked so separate from the body of life 


Beyond us? You make us to be the eternal alien 
In our own world. 


These are some of the partial state- 
ments with which Christopher Fry re- 
turns from his searching. For another 
answer, for a violent condemnation of 
our life on earth, we must turn to Thom- 
as, hero of The Lady’s Not for Burning— 
but Thomas’ diatribes are not to be tak- 
en precisely at face value. For the “real- 
ist,” the compromiser, we must look to 
Aaron, in The Firstborn. And for the airi- 
ly cynical view of our human, all-too- 
human, existence, we must listen to the 
worldly Duke of Altair, the father in 
Venus Observed, to whom one of his for- 
mer mistresses replies, when he remarks 
that she and other lovely ladies have 
been his “moments of revelation,”’ 

I only wonder 
What we revealed. Certainly not 
What goes on in other hearts than you own. 
That’s as remote to you as a seaside lodging- 


house 
To a passing whale. 


The above quotations should, I think, 
be sufficient to convince readers previ- 
ously unfamiliar with Fry’s writings that 
his entry into the ranks of English play- 
wrights was comparable to the sudden 
rush of a fresh, strong, exhilarating, and 
unpredicatable wind through the rooms 
of a somewhat musty house. When The 
Lady’s Not for Burning was produced by 
the Theatre Guild, on November 8, 1950, 
with John Gielgud and Pamela Brown in 
the leading roles, George Jean Nathan 
saluted the play in characteristic idiom 
by beginning his review: “Christopher 
Fry, the forty-three-year-old English- 
man, has come into a theatre mortally ill 
of prosy speech and writing, injected into 
it a bolus of poetic imagination, and 
made it sit up again, look around, and 
pinch its erstwhile despairing nurse on 
the bottom.” 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY: 


Perhaps “‘bolus,” or large pill, is not 
the happiest word that could be used in 
this context; but in speaking of Fry’s po- 
etic imagination Nathan pointed straight 
to Fry’s greatest talent. Caroline Spur- 
geon, in Shakespeare’s Imagery, has said 
that “in the drama, and especially drama 
written red-hot as was the Elizabethan, 
images tumble out of the mouths of the 
characters in the heat of the writer’s feel- 
ing or passion, as they naturally surge up 
into his mind.”’ This is exactly the way in 
which they tumble out of the mouths of 
Christopher Fry’s characters. Like the 
Elizabethan dramas, his plays have been 
written red-hot. Phrase couples fruitfully 
with phrase, image begets image, and the 
poet says by means of simile and meta- 
phor what he could have said in no other 
way. ‘‘For, as the poet well knows,” 
writes Professor Spurgeon, “‘it is only by 
means of these hidden analogies that the 
greatest truths, otherwise inexpressible, 
can be given a form or shape capable of 
being grasped by the human mind.” 

The fact that the greatest truths must 
always be commonplace is itself a com- 
monplace; but as Newman has said—un- 
doubtedly in words far better chosen 
than those with which my memory fum- 
bles—no commonplace truth is ever 
commonplace to the person who really 
has experienced it. And verbal imagery 
brings home, with the impact of un- 
familiar ideational juxtapositions, famil- 
iar truth. “All metaphor and simile,” 
says Middleton Murry, “can be de- 
scribed as the analogy by which the hu- 
man mind explores the universe of 
quality and charts the non-measurable 
world.” 

Fry’s first play to attract critical at- 
tention was A Phoenix Too Frequent, 
first performed at the Mercury Theatre, 
London, in 1946. This is a witty dra- 
matic treatment of one of the world’s 
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best known short stories—Petronius’ 
tale of the widow of Ephesus, who, hav- 
ing determined to await death in the 
tomb of her dead husband, is persuaded 
by the attractions of a young soldier to 
continue living and loving, and further 
persuaded to give the soldier the body of 
her husband, as a substitute for the body 
of a hanged man that has been cut down 
and taken away by his relatives while the 
soldier was engaged in amorous dalliance 
instead of sticking to his post beside the 
gallows tree. 

Much of the entertainment value of 
this brief play derives from the down-to- 
earth, concupiscent character of a maid- 
servant, Doto, who has accepted the not 
entirely congenial duty of dying with her 
mistress—Doto, who remarks that “life 
and death/Is cat and dog in this double- 
bed of a world.” But there is more to be 
found in A Phoenix Too Frequent than 
wit and cynicism and entertainment. 
There is a tenderness toward human 
weakness, a gentle probing of the twin 
mysteries of life and death and the third 
mystery of love. There is genuine poetry 
and mock-heroic bombast. There are 
passages more showy than any in A Boy 
with a Cart, that foreshadow things to 
come. And there is evidence of Fry’s lik- 
ing for gnomic epigrams: 

What appears 
Is so unlike what is. And what is madness 
To those who only observe, is often wisdom 
To those to whom it happens. 


Here, too, in this particular epigram, 
is an echo of Eliot. Indeed, Fry’s work is 
full of echoes—most of them, we may be 
sure, consciously sounded. There are 
echoes of Shakespeare and Milton and 
Blake. There are a few echoes of Joyce. 
And at least once Fry writes a quintes- 
sentially Shavian line when old Skipps, 
in The Lady’s Not for Burning exclaims: 
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“T demand fair play for the criminal 
classes!” 

In New York, as in London, it was A 
Phoenix Too Frequent that first exposed 
Fry’s work to the general public and pro- 
fessional critics, on the night of April 26, 
1950. But the production was a botched 
job. As Mr. Nathan put it in his charita- 
ble way: “None of the three performers, 
all of whom were miscast, seemed to have 
the least understanding of the nature of 
the script or the competence to act it if he 
or she did.”’ And he added that the ac- 
tress who played the widow “read the 
author’s pentameter in the greasy mono- 
tone of a Commencement Day address 
and in a voice that began in the front of 
her mouth and gradually worked its way 
back and up into her frontal sinuses.” 
(“Pentameter,”’ by the way, is not an 
accurate noun for Fry’s irregular, some- 
times untidy blank verse.) 

New York, like London, had to wait 
for the Gielgud production of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning to hear and see Christo- 
pher Fry at the top of his bent. This is 
undoubtedly one of his two most enter- 
taining plays and one in which his talents 
disport themselves most freely, most ful- 
ly. Writing of a young man who is ap- 
parently determined to get himself 
hanged because his disgust with this 
world is almost beyond the power of even 
Fry’s extraordinary resources of expres- 
sion, and of a young woman who stands 
in peril of being burned as a witch, the 
dramatist, in nearly the same breath, is 
rhetorical and colloquial, heroic and 
mock-heroic; he revels in incongruities; 
he soars from banality into fantastic lin- 
guistic flights, into showering sparks and 
stars of words, and then brings his read- 
ers and hearers down to earth with the 
thud of a burned-out rocket’s stick. The 
sublime and the ridiculous are placed 
cheek by jowl; balloons of language are 


blown up with ingenuity and then 
pricked quickly with sly malice. Thomas, 
the ex-soldier who insists that he be 
hanged, sums up his view of life in bitter 
words: 


A world unable to die sits on and on 

In spring sunlight, hatching egg after egg, 
Hoping against hope that out of one of them 
Will come the reason for it all; and always 
Out pops the arid chuckle and centuries 

Of cuckoo-spit. 


Jennet Jourdemayne explains why she 
has been accused of being a witch: 


Why do they call me a witch? 

Remember my father was an alchemist. 

I live alone, preferring loneliness 

To the companionable suffocation of an aunt. 
I still amuse myself with simple experiments 
In my father’s laboratory. Also I speak 
French to my poodle. Then you must know 

I have a peacock which on Sundays 

Dines with me indoors. 


The Lady’s Not for Burning and Venus 
Observed, in which gravity and levity are 
delightfully combined, are Fry’s most 
amusing plays; but The Firstborn, begun 
in 1938 but not finished until 1945, is his 
most successful drama; in it the dramatic 
clash is more intense, more moving than 
in any other of his works, and the quality 
of the poetic discourse is hardly matched 
elsewhere—except, possibly, in Thor, 
with Angels, which as a whole, despite its 
many virtues, does not quite reach the 
heights of The Firstborn. 

Fry’s most recent drama, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, which is laid in a church and 
has been realistically produced in church- 
es in both England and the United 
States, is, in the words of his publishers, 
“considered by many to be Fry’s most 
mature play. The poetic lyricism and 
stage craftsmanship that have marked 
his previous plays are even more ad- 
vanced in this one.”’ And Fry himself, in 
a foreword addressed to a friend, has said 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY: 


that in A Sleep of Prisoners he has tried 
to make ‘“‘a more simple statement” than 
he has ever made before of his beliefs re- 
garding life and death. But the admit- 
tedly ‘complicated design” in which he 
has couched this statement is one that 
must baffle even the best actors and the 
most intelligent audience. The actors are 
asked to convey ideas that are not con- 
veyable by the art of acting, and the 
audience is asked to understand dream 
sequences that are understandable only 
with the aid of the printed, explanatory 
stage directions that Fry, for once, finds 
necessary. A Sleep of Prisoners is a play 
to read, not to see; and even the reading 
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of it calls for unflagging mental alertness. 

What will Fry do next? In the face of 
the proved range of his talents, and the 
various uses that his imagination has 


served, who would hazard a prediction? 


He has already done enough to win the 
happy applause of his generation of 
readers and theatergoers, for he has made 
them feel that had they missed him they 
would have missed much—missed a liter- 
ary and dramatic experience that no 
other writer could have given them. As 
to his place and level among the poet- 
dramatists of England, that question, 
like all such questions, is for other gen- 
erations to answer. 


Odysseus and the Ninth-Graders 


ELIZABETH L. BROWN?! 


Bur if I don’t get to read The Odyssey 
in class this year, Miss Brown, I'll 
probably never read it.” It was an en- 
couraging statement, from a ninth-grad- 
er, but I was still dubious. I myself had 
read The Odyssey with tremendous en- 
joyment—in graduate school. Still, the 
class had doted on the Cyclops episode; 
would these thirty-six fourteen-year-olds 
hold on long enough to master all the ad- 
ventures and the plethora of proper 
names of Greeks and gods besides? There 
was a competent translation in pocket 
edition available; each student was will- 
ing to buy his own copy. That would be a 
welcome innovation in itself, each stu- 
dent using a text that he could call his 
own after the discipline of the classroom 
had ended, a text in which individual 
passages could be underlined, action 
noted in the margins, and illustrations 
dubbed in at chapter ends. 
1 Webster City (Iowa) Junior High School. 


Class clamoring settled it; pocket edi- 
tions were duly purchased, sanctioned in 
study halls, labeled against misplacement 
and envious classmates. I assigned Book 
IX first because the Cyclops story was 
old stuff: we’d read it carefully in a verse 
translation. But starting at the begin- 
ning was bewildering. This is supposed 
to be a series of adventures of one Odys- 
seus, and he’s scarcely mentioned! Who 
is Telemachus? Who Penelope? Too, who 
is this Pallas Athena, Athena Bright- 
eyes? Who is she, to change at will into a 
sea osprey, an old man, to disappear into 
the air, to reappear, and to stick her nose 
into everybody’s business? One of the 
youngsters waved her arm persistently 
those first few days. She had sat meekly 
enough through earlier projects, but now 
I suspected that the others were im- 
patient with her impatience. What was 
there to become excited about? Obvious- 
ly this was going to be as tough as As 
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You Like It had been. Indeed, one of the 
girls was so confused that she asked the 
librarian, “Who wrote Homer’s Odyssey, 
anyway—Shakespeare?”’ 

We read for specific detail at first. 
Twice the class arrived to be confronted 
with a mimeographed summary of the 
book assigned. The twenty blanks on 
some of the pages occasioned ready con- 
sternation. “Use these sheets as you 
wish,” I instructed. “See how many de- 
tails you can recall without referring to 
your books; if you are confused, scan the 
story and find what you missed. We’ll 
check the right answers before you leave 
today, and you may keep the exercise as 
a story summary. It’ll be useful for re- 
view.” And they were warned to expect 
the same kind of work the next day. 
“Only tomorrow you should know a 
larger share of correct answers before 
you open your books.” 

By the third morrow, they were con- 
fident. This was simple: you read the 
stuff, you come to class and fit a few 
isolated facts into a child’s version and 
clarify the story you’ve managed to miss 
by yourself. It was time to interrupt that 
particular smugness. After all, I was 
reading The Odyssey; they were reading 
my synopsis. They protested its discon- 
tinuance loudly; I myself knew that a 
pony can be an excellent device. “You're 
ready to make your own summaries,” I 
countered. “If we continue at this snail’s 
pace, though, we’ll not have much fun. 
Let’s read ahead a couple of books.” 

After reading and discussing four 
books, each student took a preparation 
period and wrote his own summary of 
one of the four, making his work as con- 
cise as he could, omitting no significant 
development. The paragraphs were re- 
markably clear pieces of writing. I chose 
a single good synopsis of each of the four 
books and mimeographed copies for each 


student. We discussed others: this para- 
graph tells what happened all right, but 
it’s astonishingly brief. And why is it so 
dull? This digression is in the story, but 
is it necessary in the summary? These 
facts follow each other in Homer’s ver- 
sion, but should they be plumped into 
one sentence? We laughed good-natured- 
ly over this sample of unfortunate co- 
ordination: “A pile of dirty clothes lay 
nearby and Athena told Nausicaa she 
should marry.” One of the girls had used 
participles economically, but she had not 
punctuated the phrases as we had re- 
cently learned. We had to take brief time 
to notice how we ourselves used parti- 
ciples and to correct the comma faults. 
“Be more careful next time,’”’ was my 
only admonition, for there was much 
more to praise than to blame in the work 
they had done. 

The worst blow fell on a Monday. 
We’d been reading for a week, and it was 
time to check up. I greeted them with a 
matching identification quiz. The list of 
names was on the blackboard. ‘“The wife 
of Odysseus,”’ I called. ‘“The son of Odys- 
seus.” “The home. The father. The god 
of the sea. The king of Pylos. The nymph 
who has Odysseus captive.’ To the stu- 
dents the list was interminable. To me 
their answers were incredible. Ithaca 
was the wife of Odysseus, and Penelope 
the god of the sea! The student who 
wrote that Pallas Athena was our hero’s 
wife was closer in spirit, but my spirit 
was flagging. It wasn’t as if I had asked 
them to supply the names from memory 
or to know our particular translator’s 
spelling, because they had a list of proper 
names in front of them. They simply did 
not know who was who! “Oh, but we 
know the story,’ they insisted. “You 
don’t,” I replied, and I gave them a 
reasonable facsimile of the stuttering 
student’s book report: “This main guy 
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saw a girl but he didn’t fall in love with 
her right away, and this other fellow 
came along and fell for her too. Mean- 
while this first guy took out his girl—a 
different one....” The recital both 
amused and horrified them, and they 
shame-tonguedly began to specify names 
and addresses. Subsequent recitations 
sounded like a speech clinic: “‘P-p-pe-sis- 
tra-tos ...is that it? P-p-pe-sis-tra-tos 
went with Te-le-ma’chos . . . Te-le’ma- 
chos .. . to La-ce-dai-mon.”’ “Odysseus’ 
son ... what? Oh, all right . . . Telema- 
chos.”” And when they talked about the 
king of the country, I asked ““Who?” and 
“What country?” It wasn’t too long un- 
til Calypso, Penelope, and Menelaus 
were as common as Peter and Tom and 
David. It wasn’t long either until there 
were excited reports that Dinah Shore 
had acted out the siren scene on televi- 
sion the night before, and the boys were 
teasing the girls with the horrible figure 
of Cyclops in an issue of J/lustrated Clas- 
sics. “T never thought he would look like 
that,” they complained, and I launched 
a half-hour dissection of comic books 
with the query, “Well, whose idea is 
that?” 

The second set of student summaries 
was more carefully written than the 
first, but it provided material for several 
worksheets. There was an inevitable re- 
view of how to form possessives: the 
men’s ears, Circe’s island, Polyphemus’ 
sheep, Odysseus’ men, each man’s ears, 
sirens’ music, its spell, Helios’ wrath, the 
Cyclops’ eye. 

I had taken a personal fancy to the 
fate of poor Elpenor, and we played with 
the allusion; in unexpected contexts they 
heard my refrain, “And he fell off the 
roof and broke his neck, and his soul 
went down to Hades.” Odysseus’ adven- 
ture in the Kingdom of the Dead led toa 
different kind of discussion. If all the 


Greeks except those few who were taken 
to Olympos to be with the gods went to 
Hades, then there was no religious re- 
ward for being good. Most of them 
thought the Christian “choice” of a 
place after death was better. One of the 
boys stopped me one day to remark, 
“Say, these Greeks had it pretty good. 
They blamed the gods for everything. 
They never did blame themselves.” 

By the time we had written our second 
set of summaries, we had read all the ad- 
ventures, and there was a third of the 
book’s thickness left. When the class 
realized that Odysseus’ story-book ad- 
ventures were told and that all that re- 
mained was to return him in a safe 
Phaiacian ship to his homeland (a rela- 
tively simple matter, they thought; but 
not so!), they were disappointed. They 
were well enough motivated to warrant 
a further hands-off policy, and I sug- 
gested a new approach for the remainder 
of the book. There was a deadline for 
finishing the reading, one which meant 
reading almost two books a day, and a 
series of general discussions in class, but 
no day-by-day check-up of a limited 
reading assignment. Their response was 
not disappointing. Several raced to the 
end and taunted the others with ques- 
tions and quotations. Since they caught 
more details and much more subtlety 
when I read aloud to them, I often reread 
their favorite passages to them in class. 
One day when the room was unusually 
alert, I was annoyed by the giggles and 
surreptitious whispering of three of the 
girls. I frowned but went on reading, 
and, when class was over, one of the de- 
tractors presented herself and their 
work. It was a complete and not impec- 
cable ballad. Its opening stanza charmed 
me out of the irritation I had harbored: 

On top of Olympos 
All covered with Gods 
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No man has a chance there 
Because of the odds. 

When I asked them to organize their 
impressions of the Greek religion, their 
paragraphs were gratifyingly coherent: 

The most important thing to the Greeks 
were their Gods, for the Gods ruled over the 
people and determined their fortune or fate. 
When anything festive or otherwise happened 
they sacrificed something to the Gods. Of course 
there was a proper and improper way to sacri- 
fice and if someone did this wrong he must 
start over again or expect nothing from his 
Gods. Knowing that the Gods loved to be 
worshiped, the people sacrificed many animals 
and much wine, expecting a long, happy, 
prosperous life in exchange. 

After no more than a hint from me, 
art students in the class were consulting 
their art teacher. Long strips of brown 
wrapping paper and colored chalk ap- 
peared in my room during my free hour. 
The completed mural extended around 
three sides of the classroom, above the 
blackboards. The opening panel showed 
the suitors rioting in the great hall, Pe- 
nelope sitting alone, weaving, Telema- 
chus standing aloof, brooding. The center 
panel was a sea of composite adventures, 
presided over by Athena. Cyclops hurled 
his rocks at retreating rowers, a Laistry- 
gonian crunched human bones, the sirens 
sang, Scylla and Charybdis raged, and 
Calypso comforted the mourning Odys- 
seus on the shore of a far island. The con- 
cluding panel showed Odysseus ap- 
proaching his home in the disguise of an 
old man, leaning on the arm of his swine- 
herd, ignoring his dog Argos, who was to 
die humbly at the feet of his returned 
master; inside the hall Odysseus had 
created his revenge; the gaunt spaces 
were polka-dotted with bodies and 
blood. The conceptions were not pro- 
found, but they were colorful, and they 
were conceptions; I have never seen a 
more forbidding Scylla. 


The exam was to be a hundred-item 
objective quiz prepared by educational 
publishers. I knew the class would need 
some traditional literary background in 
order to understand some of the ques- 
tions. First we talked about a small form, 
the sonnet form. The class was surprised 
at the restrictions—and the possibilities. 
Then I outlined the traditional epic in- 
gredients; they delved into their Latin 
for in medias res; we discussed the hero 
Odysseus and his qualifications for an 
epic hero; they were interested in the 
stock underworld trip and listened at- 
tentively as I quoted illustrations of the 
long, elaborate comparisons known as 
“epic similes.”” My latter point drew a 
matter-of-fact response: “Oh, he’s al- 
ways doing that.”’ They had read well. 


Final review was active and stylized. 
The class had known for some time about 
that day’s activity, but no actual prepa- 
ration was made until the day itself. 
Small groups of from two to six chose a 
scene which they would pantomime, and, 
after fifteen minutes of preparation, they 
put on a show. As one group performed, 
the others identified the episode, related 
it to the total series of adventures, and 
named the participants. The six boys in 
the class asked for an extension of time 
to obtain properties for a more elaborate 
presentation. On test day we were 
treated to a really effective battle in the 
hall, complete with shields, catsup, and 
realistic death tumbles. 

Although I had been wary in the be- 
ginning, by the end of this six-week hul- 
labaloo, my Odyssey-intoxicated ninth- 
graders had convinced me. I was still un- 
prepared for the test scores, however. 
Only four of the thirty-six in the class 
had scored under 75 per cent on the pre- 
pared quiz. Nor were they content to 
close this epic which had begun im medias 
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res and concluded in magnificent fulfil- 
ment. I heard variants of “I wish there 
was more” both inside and outside the 
classroom. 

“There is lots more,” I said, and we 
were off for another week, hunting other 
Greek myths, taking turns telling a new 
one to the class. There was no problem in 
listening during those recitals! For once, 
each student had something definite and 
limited to say when he stood in front of 
his classmates, and, if he neglected to 
tell the full tale, a classmate was sure to 
have encountered it and to point out the 
omission. Sometime during the study one 
of the baby-sitters had discovered that 
her small charges liked Cyclops more 
than Little Red Riding Hood, and the 


girls conducted their private investiga- 
tion for stories to tell the young. A few 
even read The Iliad for their next outside 
reading report, but most of them found 
it tedious. 

The boom was over. I suspect a few 
youngsters felt a bit sheepish, a few 
weeks later, about “‘all that excitement 
in English class,” but not one of them 
will regret the fund of allusions and of 
good stories that we encountered. I my- 
self was most thrilled by this forthright 
evidence of Homer’s universal appeal 
and by the fact that a group of people 
had been pulled into the headiness of a 
great work of literature, an experience 
that had heretofore been, for me, a pri- 
vate one. 


The “Brown Book”: An Outlet for 
Real Writing 


JAMES E. WARREN, JR.! 


One day three years ago I was justifi- 
ably startled by the realization of 
the possibilities for creative writing in 
my school. In a second-period class I 
was congratulating Anne upon having 
won a city-wide essay contest and was 
illustrating to the class how boys and 
girls often have great talent for expres- 
sion but are hesitant in using this talent 
unless especially urged to do so by a 
teacher. 

“Get Meredith to tell you what she’s 
been writing,” suggested Anne, modestly 
calling attention to the girl sitting behind 
her. Meredith, I found, had been selling 
short stories to children’s magazines for 
$35 and $45! I mentioned this in my oth- 


1Brown Community High School, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


er classes that day. In my fifth period, 
Louise had sold a poem for $10! When at 
the end of the day I told my department 
head my discoveries, she reported that 
Bill, in one of her classes, had had a poem 
accepted by one of the smaller poetry 
magazines! 

That day, I felt, had been a revelation 
to me—a day in which I had discovered 
three sixteen-year-olds writing for publi- 
cation, an accomplishment which many 
of their teachers had never enjoyed. But 
what opportunities for real creative writ- 
ing were these and many other potential 
writers-for-publication being offered in 
the classroom? The answer was obvious. 
They were being assigned ‘“‘composi- 
tions’ upon trite subjects which held 
little inspiration for them. The ‘‘compo- 
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sitions” were then “‘turned in’’ to a teach- 
er to be “‘corrected” and returned to the 
students with suggestions about para- 
graphing and _transition—suggestions 
which had little appeal, as the writing 
had already passed from the sight of its 
“public’—one fairly appreciative Eng- 
lish teacher. 

How pitiful, I thought, this practice 
must seem to students who were already 
real writers, and how unattractive to 
those with possibilities of becoming real 
writers! There was one solution: There 
must be within the school an outlet for 
literary talent—an outlet which would 
bring genuine distinction to the writer 
and which could be fostered quietly in 
the routine of the classroom. When my 
principal, thinking independently along 
the same lines, urged me to produce a 
mimeographed medium for student crea- 
tive writing, I knew a school magazine 
was the answer. 

The publication, I decided, must have 
certain features and aims. 

First, it must be motivated by assign- 
ments definite enough to stimulate the 
student’s thinking, to give him confi- 
dence that his offering is one on a desired 
subject, to guide the development of that 
offering, and, finally, to assure each issue 
of a variety of subject matter and of 
literary types. 

Second, the magazine must be physi- 
cally as attractive as possible not only to 
make the contribuor, feel that his writing 
is in a worthy setting but also to impress 
the reader with the editorial regard in 
which the piece is held. 

Third, an audience must be provided 
whose reaction must be the “‘pay”’ award- 
ed the author. 

Fourth, teachers must be encouraged 
to contribute also, to give it a tone of 
“‘grown-up”’ importance and prevent its 
being considered just another student 
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venture, “kid stuff,” patronized by only 
a few “brains” among the students. 

Fifth, it must be—and I was deter- 
mined in this—a teaching experience 
both for the contributors and for the 
readers. 

I did not announce our first issue or 
ask the students or faculty in general for 
contributions. I made it an illustration of 
what I hoped the other issues might be. 
This ‘Suggestion Issue” contained an 
editorial of our aims; a poem by a teacher 
(reprinted from a college quarterly); a 
legend of Silver Springs, Florida, by a 
student recently entered from that state; 
a poem on Fort Frederica (by an alumna 
and also reprinted from a university 
magazine) ; a graduation story by me (al- 
so reprinted); a discussion of poetry so- 
licited from a student of known ability; 
an example of vivid writing by a ninth- 
grader; and a number of brief quotations 
(from two bound volumes of the products 
of student research in local history) sug- 
gesting settings and themes for stories 
and poems dealing with our community. 
The issue ended with assignments for the 
next number, the ‘School Issue.’’ They 
are representative of those in each issue, 
delineating the needs of the subsequent 
one. 


SUGGESTION 1: Certain students who have 
attended schools in other countries have been 
asked to write their impressions of those schools 
and compare them with Brown. There must be 
other students whom we do not know of but 
who have had experiences with schools in far- 
away places. We shall be glad to have anything 
from them also. But don’t begin like this: ‘Last 
year I went to school in . My first period 
was English. My second was algebra.” Etc. 
Dull! Dull! Why not begin something like this: 
“How strange to sit in a Brown High class and 
see the Georgia wind swirling the autumn 
leaves down Peeples Street! A year ago I sat in 
class and watched the snow drifting past the 
windows of a school in West Berlin, while Mr. 
Blank’s voice, reading a poem of Poe’s, drifted 
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by with the snow. German snow and American 
poetry! Imagine!”’ 

SUGGESTION 2: Describe your first day in 
elementary school. A poor beginning: “I was 
scared to death on my first day at school.” A 
good beginning: “ ‘Sit up straighter, little girl, 
and tell me your name’ demanded the giantess 
sitting behind the huge desk and pointing a long 
yellow pencil at me. I could only squirm and 
stare.” 

SUGGESTION 3: Describe some definite spot 
in our building—not just its appearance but its 
sounds, smells, and general atmosphere. Pick 
out spots that some students never see. For 
example, describe the woodshop so that a girl 
can “‘see’’ it or a home-economics room so that 
the “picture” will be interesting to a boy. 

SUGGESTION 4: Write stories laid at Brown or 
some other familiar school. Remember that a 
story is a struggle. Let your main character be 
in a “jam,” and then get out after a struggle. Is 
someone about to fail, or be dropped from an 
activity, or have to withdraw because of condi- 
tions at home, or move from the city and break 
school ties? Is he “in dutch” with a teacher who 
may turn out to be a friend after all? Is a stu- 
dent in love, and is there a misunderstanding? 

SUGGESTION 5: Write a vivid diary in which 
you trace out your own solution of a school 
problem or observe someone else’s struggle and 
its solution. 

SUGGESTION 6: Student teachers! How about 
an account of your first experiences in taking 
charge of a class? Perhaps you need only put 
down the thoughts running through your mind 
to let us “see” the class. Or tell how you first 
came to love school and to be interested in it 
from a teacher standpoint. 

SUGGESTION 7: Poems, of course. About our 
magnolia, maybe. One verse might describe it 
on a sunny day; another, on a rainy day; a 
third, by moonlight. 


It was announced that the title of our 
new publication was the ‘Brown Book,”’ 
not only in honor of Brown High but in 
hopes that its contributors might follow 
in the colorful footsteps of the writers for 
the famous old Yellow Book and the 
modern Blue Book and Red Book and 
Golden Book. 

I required each of my students to write 
one of the assignments in class, leaving it 


up to those who wished to contribute 
longer pieces to finish theirs outside. I 
went over the most promising ones with 
the authors, making suggestions for 
more effective beginnings and endings, 
for transitional sentences, for choice of 
words, for paragraphing, and for most of 
those problems which arise in the editing 
of a professional magazine. It did not 
take long for me to realize that any help 
from a student staff would be negligible, 
that the work was of an exacting nature 
demanding the exclusive attention of a 
critical adult. Not even the typing was 
wisely to be placed in a student’s hands if 
correctness of spelling and punctuation 
was to be maintained in the cutting of 
stencils. 

Incidentally, I was resolved not to 
make contributing a laborious and unat- 
tractive problem, especially for the more 
enthusiastic students who tended to 
make the longer, if not always the more 
accurately written, offerings. This resolve 
meant that the authors must not be 
burdened with rewritings and neatly 
copied revisions or with afternoon or 
early morning sessions with me to discuss 
elaborate changes. It meant that I must 
deal with corrections lightly and affirma- 
tively, that I must be ready with the sug- 
gestions scribbled between lines and in 
margins, and that someone familiar with 
these emendations and insertions must 
also be the typist who was to unscramble 
their intricacies and transfer them into 
clear and attractive typography on the 
stencils. 

By the third issue, I had learned not to 
devote the art work to the cover alone 
but to brighten up the pages themselves 
with small illustrations. These I did my- 
self except in a few instances; and, when 
I did get these from students, it still re- 
mained for me to transfer the artist’s 
work from paper to stencil. Thus I had 
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become editor, printer, and illustrator of 
the new publication. 

I did discover a simple method by 
which students could color the illustra- 
tions to please the eyes of the most color- 
conscious perusers of comic books. Using 
tempera, I would give a bottle of a par- 
ticular tint or wash to each student 
volunteer. The first student, with, say, 
the pale blue, quickly brushed in the sea 
and passed the page to the next in line, 
who added the green of the shore and 
handed it on to a third, who applied a 
gray wash to the buildings. Even an 
elaborate drawing requiring eight or ten 
colors could be completed quickly along 
this assembly line, and an edition of some 
sixty copies could thus be colored with 
only a few students devoting a period to 
the process. Sixty copies, I found, was 
enough to provide every contributor and 
every member of the English department 
with a copy and still have a set large 
enough for an entire class to read. Teach- 
ers were urged to check out this set and 
to let their classes read it silently or to 
make whatever use of the publication 
they desired either as a textbook or as a 
source of pleasurable reading. 

Definite interest was shown in the 
“School Issue,” and when our third, the 
“Science-Fiction and Fantasy Issue,” 
was in the selective stage, some students 
handed in three or four unrequired pieces 
of writing in their eagerness to contrib- 
ute, and Weldon offered an unsolicited 
painting, “We Land on the Moon,” 
which was accepted and used as the cover 
design. A creature from outside our solar 
system landed near the school and at- 
tended a pep meeting in our gym; a 
mysterious violin played beautifully— 
without strings; a Venusian landed on 
Planet Four in the year 1973 to find all 
in ruins except one wall with the strange 
words, ‘‘Four score and seven years ago 


our fathers’; a small boy saved Earth 
from invasion; several “Martians” an- 
swered Sue’s Interplanetary Pen Pal let- 
ter in the previous issue; moonlight 
knocked upon a door; and other prose 
pieces and poems presented the weird 
and fantastic. 

The ‘Community Issue” suggested 
that romance could also be found with- 
out journeying far from Brown High. 
The cover was plain, but a varicolored 
panoramic map of our community acted 
as an index, indicating by page numbers 
beside each object where selections were 
to be found dealing with the Battle of 
Ezra Church; old Whitehall Tavern; 
Sears, Roebuck; the water tank; the 
route of the old horse-drawn streetcars; 
and various buildings, streets, and parks 
that were the settings of poems, stories, 
plays, and descriptions. Page 16 was a 
piece of sheet music, a song, “Down 
Lawton Street,” the music by a student, 
the words by a teacher. 

The ‘‘Travel Issue’’ was successful in 
luring teachers to contribute with de- 
scriptions of the ruins of Pompeii, the 
gardens of Xochimilco, the Evangeline 
country, a roadway in Hawaii, and spots 
associated with American freedom. Two 
“army brats’ could speak with authority 
of faraway places, one describing the 
Grand Canal in Venice, the other pictur- 
ing the sensations of the transatlantic 
voyage home. Eddie, with a Mexican 
family background, described a wild- 
horse hunt in “Mustang.” Ermela, an 
exchange student from Germany, made 
vivid a sunset at sea. Senior twins wrote 
of their visit to the Dionne quintuplets. 
There were imaginary voyages in music, 
a glimpse of Mardi Gras, an episode in 
hitchhiking, the Okefenokee Swamp, and 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The final number, the “Sports Issue,” 
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was full of dashes on horseback, close 
finishes in motorboat and stock-car rac- 
ing, deep-sea fishing and line-tied-to-the- 
toe fishing, strike-outs and knockouts 
and touchdowns. Members of the foot- 
ball team gave pictures of the speeches 
and sensations in the dressing-room just 
before the game. Lum described a base- 
ball game in the free-verse style of Walt 
Whitman. Miniature golf and wrestling 
(over TV) contrasted with the terrifying 
Earth-Venus football game in the year 
6052. 

By the end of the year I had evidence 
that the ““Brown Book”’ was a success. It 
still had not ‘‘caught on” with some of 
the teachers and therefore had nct 
reached an audience of the entire student 
body of 1,000; nor had 1,000 students 
been encouraged to become potential 
contributors. But there had been abun- 


dant interest from the students it had 
reached. The number of contributions 
had testified to that, and the pin-drop 
quiet of my classroom for the entire pe- 
riod when the latest issue was being read 
was evidence of the pleasure the selec- 
tions provided. 

This year the “Brown Book’’ will be- 
come a quarterly, in order to permit more 
careful editing and a more artistic for- 
mat, each issue averaging perhaps twenty 
pages to last year’s fifteen. There will be 
an “Interesting People Issue,” a ‘“‘His- 
tory Issue,’ an “Arts Issue,” and per- 
haps another “‘Science-Fiction and Fan- 
tasy Issue.” 

With only a little more student appre- 
ciation and a little more teacher empha- 
sis, such a publication, I feel, can very 
well revolutionize the composition work 
of the entire school. 


Emily Dickinson 


Hunger she hoarded, 
As honey, a bee; 

She feasted upon 
Her poverty. 


Her soul grew opulent, 
Fed from the trial 

Of her abundant 
Self-denial. 


Only Emily 


Knew how well 
To cache a Heaven 
Deep in Hell. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Louis GINSBERG 
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I sentor high school English class- 
rooms throughout the country teachers 
spend a majority of their time teach- 
ing literature, hoping to elevate taste or 
sharpen discrimination which will lead to 
more mature appreciation of what is 
read. In view of the rather melancholy 
evidence from a mounting number of 
reading preference studies, teachers— 
and the interested public at large—might 
pause to wonder whether all the teaching 
in the literature class has anything to do, 
after all, with influencing the level of 
students’ appreciation of fiction. A study 
made in certain Minnesota high schools 
indicates that teachers’ efforts do have 
definite effects on students’ reactions to 
literature. : 
The basic purpose of the study was to 
compare three commonly known meth- 
ods for teaching appreciation of fiction, 
applied specifically in this experiment to 
short stories: (1) the method of analysis 
of technique or craftsmanship in the 
story; (2) the method of studying short 
stories for their illumination of a central 
topic or theme; and (3) the method of 
general study of the short story in con- 
junction with original writing by the 
students. These three methods of teach- 
ing have been employed with all the 
various forms of literature, but the short 
story was chosen as the vehicle for this 
study because of its unique importance 
as a literary form in present-day Amer- 


1 Florida State University. 


An Experiment in Teaching Apprectation 
of Fiction 


DWIGHT L. BURTON! 


16 


ica, its suitability for students to read in 
common, and its natural appeal to ado- 
lescent readers. The investigation then 
naturally brought under scrutiny, too, 
several related questions of practical im- 
portance to the teacher of literature, in- 
cluding: (1) Isa student’s appreciation of 
fiction heightened by an analysis of tech- 
nique? (2) Does appreciation of a story 
as a work of art suffer when stories are 
studied indirectly and as a source of 
ideas on a central theme or problem? (3) 
Doa student’s own attempts at imagina- 
tive writing develop in him increased 
ability to appraise the writing of others? 
(4) Are a student’s patterns of reactions 
to a story influenced by the methods 
through which he is taught? 


THE TEACHING METHODS AND 
EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES 


The experiment was carried on for five 
and one-half weeks in eight twelfth-grade 
English classes in Minnesota and in- 
volved 192 students. In each of two 
schools the teachers taught three experi- 
mental classes, using a different method 
in each. For each school a comparable 
class, which studied grammar and me- 


chanics while the experiment was in © 


progress, was used as a control group. 
Within each school the experimental 
classes and the control group were shown 
to be equivalent in mental ability, silent 
reading ability, and socioeconomic back- 
ground. Since separate teachers did the 
experimental teaching at the two schools, 
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the results from the two schools were 
analyzed separately. 

The two teachers followed identical, 
day-by-day teaching plans in each of the 
experimental classes. These teaching 
plans were prepared with several princi- 
ples in view: (1) Each method was al- 
lotted exactly the same amount of time. 
(2) Each teaching plan was made as edu- 
cationally sound and as appealing as pos- 
sible within the limitations of the par- 
ticular method. (3) The “amount of 
work” for the student was made equal in 
all experimental classes. (4) In order to 
hold the basic content constant in each 
class, the same ten short stories were read 
in common. The selections included: 
“Fumble” by Katherine Brush, “The 
Ivory Tower” by W. R. Burnett, “The 
Cop and the Anthem” by O. Henry, 
“The Life of Ma Parker” by Katherine 
Mansfield, ‘‘God Sees the Truth but 
Waits” by Leo Tolstoi, ‘““The Gentleman 
from San Francisco” by Ivan Bunin, 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” by 
James Thurber, ‘The Overcoat” by 
Sally Benson, ‘‘A Student in Economics” 
by George Milburn, and “‘Paul’s Case” 
by Willa Cather. All the stories were 
checked by the Dale-Chall Formula for 
reading difficulty and found to be within 
the reading capacity of the large majority 
of students in the experiment. 

In the classes taught by the method of 
analysis of technique the students ana- 
lyzed each of the ten stories in terms of 
plot, characters, setting, theme, and 
style. The students used study guides 
organized around these five elements and 
discussed the stories intensively after the 
reading. Discussion centered, for exam- 
ple, around methods of characterization, 
how the author used the setting to create 
mood, the effectiveness of the dialogue, 
or the means used to create suspense. 
Certain individual oral and written proj- 


ects in line with the method were carried 
out. For example, at one point the stu- 
dents made critical talks on one of the 
stories they had read so far, basing their 
criticisms on the various elements of the 
short story around which their study 
guides centered. 

All the stories read in common had 
bearing on the topic “Personal Prob- 
lems,’’ which became the theme in the 
classes taught by the theme method. 
Here, the students considered the stories 
for the light they shed on the kind of 
personal problems people face and how 
they attempt to solve them. The teachers 
attempted to lead the students to relate 
the problem situations in the stories to 
their own experience. There was no con- 
sideration of the technical aspects of the 
short story. Again, various oral and writ- 
ten activities were carried out. On one 
occasion, for example, the students made 
talks in which they considered the effec- 
tiveness of some character’s approach to 
a personal problem. 

In the classes taught by the reading- 
writing method the students spent part 
of their time in original writing and part 
in general discussion of the ten stories. 
The stories became springboards for the 
four separate writing assignments which 
began with a character sketch and cul- 
minated with an original short story. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


Conclusions in the study were based 
upon data from four sources: three ob- 
jective tests and an intensive analysis of 
free responses which the students wrote 
to each of the ten stories read in common. 
Of the three objective tests which were 
given before and after the experimental 
teaching, two were constructed especially 
for the study by the author,” while the 


2A full discussion of the theory and construc- 
tion of these tests can be found in ‘“‘A Comparison 
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third was the Carroll Prose Appreciation 
Test.* 

The first of the tests constructed by 
the author is entitled the “Short Story 
Choice Test,’ an attempt to measure 
general maturity of taste in the short 
story. After study of the factors which 
distinguish a mature story from an im- 
mature one, items were constructed 
which summarize a short story to a cer- 
tain point. Then three completing sum- 
maries are given which the students rate 
in order. One of the summaries has the 
qualities of mature fiction, one has the 
qualities of immature fiction, and one is 
intermediate. The ten-item test was 
validated by unanimous agreement of 
twenty college and high school teachers 
of literature. A preliminary tryout of the 
test with twelfth-graders showed that it 
had satisfactory reliability for use in 
group measurement and that the indi- 
vidual items had adequate discriminat- 
ing power. 

The second test devised by the author, 
the Short Story Comparison Test, re- 
quires students to read two published 
short stories, one of high and one of low 
quality, and make a critical comparison 
on the basis of twenty items. This test 
throws the student into a natural reading 
situation in which he reads two full- 
length stories and then makes responses 
which indicate his ability to recognize the 
specific values which the superior story 
has over the inferior story, some negative 
characteristics belonging to the poorer 
story, and neutral factors which have no 
bearing on literary quality or lack of it. 
Two equivalent forms of the test were 
constructed, each including a superficial, 


of Three Methods for Teaching Appreciation of 
the Short Story’’ (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Minnesota, 1951). 


3H. A. Carroll, Prose Appreciation Test (Minne- 
apolis: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1932). 


formula-type story and a piece of fiction 
of relatively high quality. One form was 
given before and one after the experi- 
mental teaching. The test questions were 
validated by unanimous agreement of 
four judges, two nationally known ex- 
perts on the short story and two experts 
in literature for adolescents.‘ Again, the 
reliability of the test was satisfactory for 
group measurement. 

The familiar Carroll Prose Apprecia- 
tion Test, the items of which require a 
student to rate in the order of quality 
four -excerpts from published prose 
works, measures the ability to discrimi- 
nate in the narrower elements of prose 
style—phrasing, choice of words, selec- 
tion of detail. The test has been stand- 
ardized and in use since 1932. 

In addition, to the objective tests, an 
analysis of student responses to the ten 
stories read in common furnished inter- 
esting data in comparing the three teach- 
ing methods. After each story was read, 
the students wrote unsigned responses, 
making any comments they wished 
about the story. These responses were 
classified and analyzed for any evidence 
of patterns of responses in a particular 
class. 


RESULTS 


The achievement of the various experi- 
mental groups on the three final appre- 
ciation tests was compared by a statisti- 
cal method which holds I[.Q., silent read- 
ing ability, and pretest scores equal. On 
the basis of this analysis, no one of the 
three methods of teaching was superior 
in teaching appreciation of the short 
story as measured by the tests used. In 
addition, however, the achievement of 
the experimental classes in the two 
schools was compared to the achievement 


4Mark Schorer and Harry Shaw and Walter 
Loban and Ellen Frogner. 
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of the control group on each test. These 
comparisons are summarized in Table 1. 

The students in the experimental 
classes wrote a total of 3,088 anonymous 
comments on the ten stories read in com- 
mon. These comments were classified in 
nine categories, and the percentages of 
comments in each of these categories 
were compared among the groups taught 
by the three methods. The students taught 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF FINAL ACHIEVEMENT ON APPRECIATION TESTS 
OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


19 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. In general, the three methods for 
teaching appreciation of fiction were 
equally effective. There was evidence 
that all were effective in some degree, at 
least, since all the experimental classes 
except one gained significantly over the 
control class on at least one of the tests of 
appreciation. 

2. Intensive study of technique of fic- 


APPRECIATION TESTS 


EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


Comparison 


Choice Carroll 


School I: 


Method I: Technique analysis....| Exceeded control 


Method III: Reading-writing. ... 


School IT: 


Method I: Technique analysis....}.............. 


of significance 


Exceeded control 
group at .01 level group at .01 level group at .01 leve] 
of significance 


Exceeded control 


Method III: 


Exceeded control 


Exceeded control 
group at .01 level | group at .01 level group at .01 level 


of significance of significance 


group at .01 level 
of significance 
Exceeded control Exceeded control 


of significance of significance 
Exceeded control 
group at .05 level group at .01 level 
of significance of significance 


group at .01 level 
of significance 


by the method of analysis of technique 
showed a significantly greater tendency 
than either of the other groups to com- 
ment on the technique or craftsmanship 
of the stories. The students taught by 
the theme method made significantly 
greater percentages of comments on the 
truth to human experience of the story 
and on general impressions of the story, 
other than simple statements of like or 
dislike, than the other groups. The 
groups taught by the reading-writing 
method showed no definite pattern. 


tion had no advantage, in general, in 
teaching appreciation over methods in 
which there was little or no consideration 
of technique. 

3. The theme method, in which stories 
were considered for their illumination of 
a topic or theme, did not sacrifice appre- 
ciation of fiction as art. One of the prin- 
cipal objections of teachers of literature 
to the theme or topical method of organi- 
zation has been that aesthetic values are 
ignored. Much depends, of course, upon 
what the particular theme is, but there is 
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no reason why attention to literary val- 
ues cannot be maintained. 

4, There was no evidence in this study 
that original writing by students was of 
greater help than other activities in de- 
veloping appreciation of fiction. 

5. Appreciation of fiction, as measured 
in this study, can be taught to some de- 
gree in a relatively short time. On each of 
three appreciation tests, two or more of 
the six experimental groups significantly 
exceeded the control groups. It is espe- 
cially encouraging that five of the six 
sections showed important gains on the 
Short Story Choice Test, which meas- 
ures, with a fair degree of reliability, gen- 
eral maturity of taste in the short story. 
Many students can be taught, apparent- 
ly, to reject the false assumptions and 
distorted experience of trash fiction. 
There is no proof, of course, that stu- 
dents’ gains would be permanent or that 
they would be reflected in the students’ 
choice and judgment of what they read 
voluntarily, but it is probable that recog- 
nition of mature values in literature is an 
important step toward a more mature 
level of reading. 

6. The method of teaching definitely 
affected the way in which students re- 


acted to the stories they read. Generally, 
students’ reactions tended to follow the 
pattern set by the teacher. The students 
taught by the method of analysis of 
technique were much more concerned 


with specific elements of craftsmanship 


than were the other students, while the 
students from the classes taught by the 
theme method were more interested in 
the truth to human experience or realism 
of the stories than were the other stu- 
dents. Since the things that a teacher 
stresses in discussing literature in the 
class are the things a student will be 
especially aware of when he reads, it is 
vitally important that the teacher stress 
significant values and that he make the 
students aware of the real attributes 
which set mature fiction apart from the 
immature. | 

Certainly not everything involved in 
mature appreciation of fiction can be 
measured by objective tests or by any 
kind of paper-and-pencil analysis. But at 
least the results of this study suggest 
that, though there may be no one golden 
pathway for teaching students to appre- 
ciate fiction, the teacher’s efforts still 
may be fruitful even in the intangible 
area of literary appreciation. 


Redpenctlitis: Cause and Cure 


JOE W. ANDREWS! 


Ar THE back of every teacher’s mind 
lies a horrible picture: a sadistic teacher 
whose dripping red pencil cuts personali- 
ties to tatters as he gloatingly catches 
students in their mistakes and a blanch- 
ing student, a lamb of an ignoramus who 
retires from each encounter bloody but 
not unbowed, to write again tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow. 
1 Kent State University School, Kent, Ohio. 


There is some truth in this nightmare, 
because we teachers put it there; and all 
its perversions, be it emphasized, are 
more than counterbalanced by one pro- 
found and wholesome effect: it has 
forced the teacher to extend the stark 
grammar and composition of the tradi- 
tional classroom into the greener pas- 
tures of an enriched curriculum. It has 
taught us that language must be taught 
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REDPENCILITIS: 


as intimately related with life; that 
grammar is something that does, not is; 
that English must be taught as at least 
four parts life to one part grammar. And 
this is all to the good. 

Yet not all the biography, mental hy- 
giene, sociology, and family relations 
that rightfully enliven our English cur- 
riculum can wash the fear clear from our 
minds; for if we are to teach students to 
write (and writing is still the best visual 
aid to the basic study of speaking, just as 
reading provides still the best mock-up of 
lingual listening problems), then we must 
mark the writing. We must use the red 
pencil, and we must dissolve the specter 
it raises. 

Mr. Logan? gives us the progressive 
dissipation of this nightmare, and a very 
good one it is. His suggestion that the 
hated pencil should become a red badge 
of courage instead of a demon destroyer 
is a wholesome antidote for us faced con- 
stantly with the occupational hazard of 
redpencilitis. His contention that the 
worst paper, if it has been carefully writ- 
ten, should have a good marked on it 
somewhere is just challenging enough to 
open the whole problem of that gory 
pencil. 

The red pencil should write “good.” 
Granted. But since students do, in this 
year of progressive education, still com- 
mit occasional original literary sins, the 
red pencil must also write “bad.” Ay! 
There’s the rub! And that brings up cor- 
rections—and drill! So with only the pro- 
gressive’s answer, the teacher is faced 
with the horns of a dilemma: either he 
must be romantically kind to his stu- 
dents and fail to teach them the disci- 
plines of writing or he must torture his 
students with the orthodox red pencil. 
Or he can take the horns by the bull that 


2 Edgar Logan, “‘A Red-Pencil Holiday,” English 
Journal, XL, No. 1 (1951), 41-42. 
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makes up so much of the red-pencil 
phantasma. 

To take a by-your-lief from Hamlet, 
the red pencil is not either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so. Mr. Logan, in- 
deed, would in no wise eliminate the red 
pencil; he would merely change our atti- 
tude toward it. Then let’s go a step 
further and change our attitude toward 
the red pencil as regards all writing, the 
bad as well as the good. The red-pencil 
solution is thus simple enough, like the 
wheel or the atom. It is merely to look at 
the blamed thing as a help to the student 
and to get the student to look at it that 
way too. 

But the simplest things quite often lie 
too deep for human tears, and the early 
adolescent’s aversion to the pencil is al- 
most atomic. He firmly believes that the 
red pencil is a threat the teacher holds 
over him, that drills are stupid and re- 
writing is silly, and that the red pencil is 
merely the teacher’s justification, often a 
required one, of any grade below A. 
Furthermore, he is old-fashionedly ado- 
lescent when he looks upon the literary 
facts of life. He conceives them to be 
monstrous, mysterious, and utterly to be 
avoided. And the satanic old-fashioned 
red pencil leads him directly into the pit. 

Yet the change of attitude I think is 
worth the trouble. It makes the red pen- 
cil (and the teacher) a friend and guide 
instead of a bloody fiend. If I understand 
my brutally candid students as well as I 
think I do, the students become more 
pleased with the ugly-looking red-pen- 
ciled paper than with the neat, untam- 
pered paper that tradition says they 
should like. (And incidentally—ahem !— 
it enables the teacher to teach a lot more 
with a lot less effort—not that I’m at all 
lazy, you understand.) 

The change in the thinking that makes 
it so should be considered as nothing less 
than a major campaign, and the best de- 
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fense of the red pencil is the surprise at- 
tack. Occupy the room the first day and 
establish your defense along three sali- 
ents: first, the students want to become 
effective in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening; second, the teacher has the 
interest and ability to guide them in 
their attempts to improve; and, third, 
the red pencil is merely the most eco- 
nomical meeting ground for the student 
and teacher to speed that improvement. 
These salients are so reasonable and in- 
vulnerable that they are usually not even 
considered by the students or teacher, 
and too often not believed by either 
party. And they cause such unusual 
maneuvers. Common sense can be so un- 
orthodox! 

I suggest, for example, catching the 
defenseless students some time before 
the first paper is written and pouncing on 
them ruthlessly with such a question as, 
“Why do you suppose I grade your 
papers?” When the idea just begins to 
permeate that it might be for their help, 
shock them again with, “Well, don’t ex- 
pect me to spend much time with your 
paper unless you yourself have spent a 
lot of time with it.”’ Then, allowing just 
enough time for this very unteacherish 
attitude to bewilder them completely, 
follow up your gains with, “Your good 
papers I’ll grade carefully. Sometimes I 
even have to get out my typewriter to 
say all I want to about them. But your 
sloppy papers—well, I’ll grade them, of 
course, but don’t expect me to mark 
them much. Don’t look for much help by 
way of the little red pencil. It just won’t 
be there.’’ Another pause. ‘‘But the good 
papers—if you write a good paper and I 
don’t write some worth-while criticism 
for you, you can just consider that I’m 
not doing my duty, that’s all.” Then 
summarize. “It will be the good papers 
that will deserve the markings from me.”’ 


Questions such as “Don’t you think 
that’s fair?’ “Isn’t that the way you 
want to be treated?” should develop the 
discussion that will peg home the de- 
sired attitude. But don’t expect much. 
They’ll return to their old, well-ingrained 
attitude time and again for the first two 
months. But anyone who thinks a teach- 
er is a guide and a friend will accept this 
position. 

When the first papers are handed 
back, start writing the key to your mark- 
ings on the board, such as ‘‘sp—spelling— 
W5St, WisSt’” or “‘wi—word form—W 
both forms is5St’” (spelling—write mis- 
spelled word correctly five times; write it 
in a sentence five times; word form—its- 
it’s or ship-shipped—write both forms in 
a sentence five times). These infiltration 
tactics will draw fire long before the list 
is complete, of course. Yet the fact is that 
this is the drill most directly connected 
with their improvement which they can 
find. This is drill not on books but on 
themselves. Intelligent drill is of course 
difficult to arrange; and the primary 
requisite of it is that the student should 
think that it is intelligent. My drill in- 
structions change constantly, if slowly, 
as the students deem advisable. They 
never change drill until they have tried 
it through two separate papers. I don’t 
always agree with their changes—but 
we're ahead of our story. This takes place 
when they’re friends of the red pencil. 

A worse shock comes that same day 
when the teacher begins to show the stu- 
dents how to attach the corrected draft 
to the drills and first draft of the paper 
for the second submission to the teacher. 
(Incidentally, insist that each error or 
weakness be numbered with the same 
number on all drafts and drills, for your 
convenience.) ‘What? You don’t re- 
write?’ (Tennyson, Jefferson, and 
Wordsworth could rewrite their materi- 
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als a dozen times; but that the teacher 
should expect them to profit from rewrit- 
ing—twice! Blasphemy!) “You mean 
you just want to write as well as you can 
and stop there? Well, don’t you want to 
improve your writing this year? The only 
way to improve your writing is to write 
your best—and then make it better.” 

So the students will docilely acquiesce. 
After all, this is school. But there is 
something more fundamental than this. 
It is a question of work, and the students 
should face it. Work, drill, and rewriting 
are not inexorably and inevitably un- 
pleasant; on the other hand, they are 
highly rewarding, if intelligently di- 
rected; and in language it is the students’ 
friend, the red pencil, that makes drill 
and rewriting intelligent. Anyone who 
has not experienced the pleasure of drill, 
in athletics or writing of some kind, 
should not teach; and anyone who does 
not know the pleasure of rewriting should 
not teach English. The students should 
and usually do know the pleasure of 
work and routine in athletics, farming, or 
paper-carrying, and the carry-over is not 
really difficult; but it is of greatest im- 
portance. The red pencil is the students’ 
passport, then, to two of the most profit- 
able and potentially self-satisfying ac- 
tivities in which the students can engage 
—if they are well directed. 

The point may best be driven home 
by the following question and the dis- 
cussion that follows it. When the first 
drill and rewriting are handed in, the 
teacher may pause and ask, ‘Did you 
enjoy working on these papers?” The 
look of exasperated shock will probably 
emphasize to the teacher the wisdom of 
breaking the question into parts. “How 
many of you enjoyed rewriting the pa- 
pers?” It is amusing to note the sur- 
prised look and the timidity with which a 
few hands will creep slowly, uncertainly, 
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to an elevation of perhaps six inches 
above the desks, and how a few more— 
well, yes, they guess they did enjoy it, at 
that. Then to the more difficult question, 
“How many of you enjoyed the drill?” 
you'll get about the same number of 
hands, not because it’s at first so pleas- 
ant, but because the truth that work, 
even English work, can be pleasant is be- 
ginning to permeate. And the advice is 
quite powerful too. “Yes. Well, you’ll 
learn to like it, if you don’t now. At least 
1 hope you do. You’re going to do it, and 
you might as well learn to like it.” “Work 
can be fun,” you might add, if you’re not 
averse to soap opera. Or you might sug- 
gest more profoundly that all things 
work together for good to them that are 
conscientious workers, even things not 
innately pleasant. 

But the final and ultimate shock comes 
not during the week, or during the days 
of correcting, but after the students have 
adjusted somewhat to the other idio- 
syncrasies of the teacher. The teacher 
does not mark the final drafts. This is 
the most unkindest cut of all! Or if he 
does, the students must go through the 
whole blamed process again. But that 
little horn-grower of a teacher insidiously 
makes each student keep a folder so that 
he can check before grades go out to see 
whether that last draft is written care- 
fully. But no, he doesn’t even promise to 
check them! And how carefully they 
must keep those folders, all of which is a 
stupid waste of time, of course (unless 
such things as accuracy, orderliness, the 
pleasure of looking back—and down—to 
one’s previous attempts to write, and the 
value to the teacher of “the record,”’ are 
other than a waste of time!). 

That the teacher should not mark the 
last drill and draft is of course completely 
illogical unless you and the students 
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really believe that your duty is to help 
the students learn to handle language: 
“Look. I don’t mark those papers to 
teach me; I mark them to teach you. Do 
you think I’m here just to smile benignly 
on you or to scowl at you? Every mark I 
make on a paper is for your help, and I 
expect you to use it as such. I know of no 
other reason for marking. Do you?” By 
this time, however, students have begun 
to realize that the pencil is their friend in 
the rigorous challenge of language and 
life, and this most preposterous precipice 
is passed with surprising ease. 

May we learn increasingly to sub- 
ordinate grammatical technicalities to 
communication, and communication to 
wise living. May we continue in our 
teaching wisely to value the student 


above what he says, and what he says 
above the technicalities of his saying it. 
And may we continue to be haunted by 
the horrors of redpencilitis; for what 
teacher can say that he knows when each 
student is ready to learn and use what 
aspects of language, what aspects of 
language are indeed usable? But may 
we also, with firmness in effective com- 
munication as God gives us to under- 
stand effective communication, use the 
red pencil to tell the students the literary 
facts of life that they want, or will learn 
to want, to know. Those facts aren’t half 
bad, you know, “but thinking makes 
them 

Personally, I don’t use a red pencil. I 
use a common pencil and a ball point. 
They’re quicker and more legible. 


Core Teaching Has Plenty of Room for Grammar 


REEF WALDREP! 


Wien one discusses core teaching and 
how English fits in it, one should write in 
the first person. I will do that even 
though core teaching, I believe, is the 
answer to teaching in a free society, and 
core teaching provides the framework in 
which any teacher and any set of young- 
sters can work on the learnings that have 
meaning to living. 

In core teaching every year, and many 
days and weeks and months, the teacher 
and the youngsters can bring out a new 
model as sleek and interesting as the new 
models that come off the assembly line in 
an automobile factory. Every day is an 
adventure in living and doing. Every day 
is fresh and new. 

You see, core teaching sets the teacher 


1 Oak Ridge (Tenn.) High School. 


free in the classroom; it makes room for 
pupil opinion. Core procedure reminds 
me of America itself. Our national gov- 
ernment-makers in the beginning of our 
constitutional system were thinking just 
as core people think when they institute 
their teaching program. The Constitu- 
tion is a device to give the people an op- 
portunity to govern themselves, develop 
natural resources, and find individual 
satisfactions and consummations. 

Core is like that too. But let me tell 
you how it is in my room in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, in a big, new three-million- 
dollar high school where fourteen hun- 
dred grade youngsters go to school. Core 
is provided for ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grades. Each core teacher has a morning 
group and an afternoon group. Each core 
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has English as part of the “constitution.” 
That means that English is a law and is 
not left to the discretion of the “‘states.”’ 

My room is No. A215 in a long corri- 
dor of classrooms. I look out on the 
campus through a wall of glass over 
which I can draw drapes that reach from 
ceiling to floor. I have ample cabinet 
space, bulletin boards, and eight blond 
tables with chairs. I have several collec- 
tions of books: grammar, psychology 
books written for youngsters, a regular 
ninth-grade anthology of literature, a 
Bible, and a library well stocked. 

But actually I don’t need all this to 
teach a core. I don’t need anything but 
the youngsters and a place to work. But 
it is nice, and it is fundamentally what 
most children in America have. 

We meet in class at 9:00 a.m. and stay 
there until 11:25. Twenty-five minutes 
makes up the homeroom. 

Now, let me digress to say that re- 
cently the director of guidance, Bertis 
Capehart, in company with Allen Hodges, 
psychologist, and Norman Berdan, boys’ 
counselor, made a study of 168 students 
at Oak Ridge High School to discover 
how much core students are learning. In 
the May issue of the English Journal a 
short item reported on this study. Cape- 
hart reported the findings before a na- 
tional meeting in St. Louis, and the study 
was printed in a professional magazine. 
The Oak Ridge educators found that a 
group of core students matched with a 
group of students taking regular English 
courses gained more “‘yardage”’ in Eng- 
lish than the regular English course stu- 
dents. The students were matched on in- 
telligence quotient, age, and reading 
ability. 

You see, there are objective data to 
show that there has been room for Eng- 
lish in the core program. So J think it 
right that I report on my core experi- 


ences. I have been teaching core classes 
here for six years—ever since I came out 
of the army. I think that my better 
teaching in Alabama before the war, even 
though not so labeled, could be consid- 
ered core. 

This core class that I teach is often 
called ‘‘English and Social Living.” 

When I look at these youngsters early 
in the year, these citizens of my room, I 
have in mind much of the preamble to 
the Constitution. I immediately decided 
that they are people, individuals, and I 
will not look on them as anything but 
people. One child, in speaking about a 
teacher whom he liked, said: “I like her 
because she treats us like people.” 

I remember that child’s comment even 
though I’m thirty-six, and students seem 
younger and younger to me as the years 
go by. I am ready to talk to them like 
people, and it means I need to talk to 
wingbacks and second basemen. 

I know too that English is an integral 
part of core. I teach them spelling and 
punctuation and reading and writing— 
and facts. 

Boys and girls will say and people will 
whisper that Mr. Waldrep “didn’t teach 
us anything and that we don’t do noth- 
ing” if I give them half a chance. I may 
think about growth and development 
and speak of it in teacher workshops and 
committee meetings, but I’ve got to be 
sure that things are accomplished and 
that there is evidence of learning. 

So first the students must know their 
“‘constitutions.’’ Nobody wants to work 
in ambiguity. President Lowell says that 
public opinion cannot function where 
constitutional principles are not agreed 
on. Everybody wants to know where he 
stands and what is expected of him. That 
was the virtue of traditional teaching: 
the students knew where they stood even 
if their standing room was limited and 
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their main business was taking orders. 
They require a framework. 

Children accept a framework that in- 
cludes English—English teachers have 
done an outstanding job in the past of 
selling the importance of their subject. 
They accept a framework that includes 
learning to speak and write and explain 
and listen. They know the importance of 
good reading. It is not difficult to get chil- 
dren to accept the core ‘‘constitution,”’ 
including the Bill of Rights and room cit- 
izenships and needed amendments. They 
simply do not accept the teacher who 
doesn’t know his or her own place inthe 
classroom framework. 

Back to the year in core. 

I began it by talking about what to do. 
As a group we began with discussion— 
mainly initiated by me in the beginning. 
Through those discussions I tried to de- 
fine core by use of examples. 

I set up a free-enterprise system 
whereby there was a good accounting 
system. Sometime in the first few weeks 
I appointed a secretary, a student secre- 


tary. She was the bookkeeper. The free: 


enterprise meant that every job done was 
accounted for and entered in the books. 
Each day we recorded minutes—every- 
body wrote minutes, and we learned that 
keeping minutes constantly and daily 
and automatically developed our Eng- 
lish. We agreed to that. Each day those 
minutes were evaluated by me, ac- 
counted for by the secretary, and filed by 
the secretary, with recruits from the 
room to help her. 

Those first days and weeks were very 
much like a regular classroom procedure. 
Yet, if an outsider had looked in for a 
while, he would have discerned a differ- 
ence. Activities were unhurried—and we 
knew it. We were not afraid to talk about 
topics for two periods or a week if we 
desired. Perhaps we opened our social 


living book (psychology, I call it) and 
examined together a paragraph. We did 
not have to finish the chapter. Often a 
page reminded us of a dozen new topics, 
and the students told what they thought 
and knew and had experienced. 

We learned about one another. We ex- 
changed ideas. The big moments came 
when the core students matched wits 
with a problem, a project, an idea, or an 
experience. I could not hurry the matter 
or act prematurely in selecting a major, 
embracing project unless I wanted to 
prescribe the project. I was ready to urge 
and to promote a good program of work 
when it appeared. I was alert and kept 
abreast of class trends. 1 remembered 
that we core teachers feel that we should 
promote vocational understandings, 
proper use of leisure time, development 
of skills and knowledges, and personality 
development. 

One day we talked about our own Oak 
Ridge, how it is new and novel and 
grafted on a veteran community. The 
talk came up during the discussion of a 
story. We felt that the city of Oak Ridge 
is not exactly accepted by the county. 
Apparently the old settlers do not accept 
the brash young atomic city that was set 
in their midst during World War II. 
Why? 

The answer involved investigation and 
research. Naturally we learned about the 
county, the state, and early Oak Ridge. 
Naturally we went to the library and 
turned through dozens of books. Natu- 
rally we invited “old timers” of the 
county to our classroom and quizzed 
them and took notes. Naturally the 
teacher slipped back to the rear of the 
room as discussion waged hot and heavy 
under the leadership of a student chair- 
man. 

The framework was being set, the di- 
rection pointed, and the class itself was 
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looking and learning and writing and 
speaking. And they spelled too. 

And subsequently the class learned 
that the schools were just beginning to 
broadcast school programs over two local 
stations. A student asked for time for the 
class and got it well in advance. To 
achieve this part of the program, he and 
a committee planned for an interview 
with Earl Strohbehn, director of audio- 
visual aids. 

The class was now an ongoing unit. It 
reorganized. It set up specific committees 
for specific duties. Committees visited 
the courthouse. Committees corre- 
sponded with county schools. And soon 
the teacher had to ratify the plan for the 
class to take a hundred-mile bus trip 
through the county. 

Writing got out of hand almost. Stu- 
dent folders bulged with notes. Speakers 
came to relate old stories about the 
county. Students were hosts and stu- 
dents gave introductions and students 
made telephone calls and _ students 
planned. 

Hours were spent in creating the fif- 
teen-minute radio program. What was it 
to be like, anyway? Plot, sound effects, 
technical research, auditions, rehearsals, 
and many things consumed days. The 
script was eventually called “On a Bus 
through Anderson County.” Script- 
writers wrote. Committees worked on the 
minutes of all folders to dig out and eval- 
uate the material collected over months. 
A radio technician had to be called in to 
be interviewed. 

The teacher was getting a good sound 
rest, and he was happy and satisfied 
while he was getting it. Teaching was 
solved when the student chairman wrote 
the agenda on the board and students 
discussed, agreed, and established mo- 
tions for action. 

And they discovered that in modern 


organized schools almost everything has 
to be done in the classroom. One can’t 
leave a fourteen-hundred-pupil school at 
will. Students handled that all right too. 
They brought the resource people to 
school. They wrote letters and they tele- 
phoned. 

I knew they were learning English— 
and more. It was satisfying to watch 
them ‘“‘blow” up with opaque projector a 
map of the county and argue every foot 
of the way around the county in setting 
up a bus route. It was rewarding to watch 
them compute mileage and costs and 
stops and everything. 

It was a pleasure to hear them learn 
expression in tryouts for parts on the 
script with the tape recorder. 

It was wonderful when they invited 
the assistant principal, T. H. Dunigan, 
in and to see him respond to their plea. 
They presented their plans and obtained 
his permission to tour the county—and I 
did not say a word. “They presented 
their case for the trip better than a 
lawyer,” said the administrator. 

The program was a “hit.” 

But one does not sustain such projects 
for nine months. No, one does not. My 
major projects last a period of approxi- 
mately six months. As in life, there are 
lulls; there are waiting periods. But when 
one is a citizen working under a constitu- 
tion, all work is an adventure, an unfold- 
ing. We did maintain the same spirit 
when we talked stories and poems and 
social living problems. We had the same 
spirit when we worked on sentence struc- 
ture. 

First thing we knew we were writing 
skits on pure grammar and staging them 
in assembly. If we could write a radio 
program about a county, surely we could 
make participles and adverbs and pro- 
nouns meaningful in skits. 

But actually the more routine tasks 
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were easy because of the attitude devel- 
oped in group work. We learned that we 
were working in a ‘‘world’’ with the top 
off and that we could use our own inven- 
tiveness to make it adventuresome and 
interesting. 

We had our personality problems, our 
feuds, and our battles of the classroom 
cliques. We had our jealousy. And those 
problems were grist in the mill of learning 
because they were not problems from the 
book. 

We found it necessary to set up a sys- 
tem of discussion to keep everybody 
from talking at once—which was easy. 


When I looked at the achievement test . 


scores this spring, I felt pretty good 
about the spelling and language usage 
and all the rest. 

Now, I do not want anybody to get the 
notion from reading this that core work 
is one big party without work. That is 
not true at all. Individuals must work in 
a free society and stay within the consti- 


tutions. Every day one does not set the 
world on fire. One cannot even work at a 
radio program two and a half hours a 
day, day in and day out. Such concentra- 
tion palls. Some days the project had to 
wait. Those days we would do bookwork 
—not hit and miss either. As a teacher I 
knew that definitely and positively dur- 
ing the year we would pursue traditional, 
prescribed, set learnings. I did not shun 
the diagram or the predicate nominative. 
But such routine is different when it 
comes in the lull of a big project that is 
moving steadily onward. And it all has a 
way of becoming part of the whole. 

For after all we had the preamble of 
the Constitution well in mind. And pu- 
pils, as do all good Americans, want to 
push the frontiers and get ahead. It is de- 
cidedly more fun to talk to such kids 
about diagramming the prepositional 
phrase than to “scholars” who sit in 
nailed-down seats. My pupils even dis- 
cussed a phrase. 


Reading Unhmited 


ROBERT E. POTTER! 


Ar THE University High School we have 
been experimenting with a substitute for 
the traditional report card, and, in addi- 
tion to what we have discovered in re- 
gard to the reporting device called the 
“progress report,” student reaction to 
the report has occasionally led us to dis- 
cover other things about our curriculum 
and teaching methods. It was the reac- 
tion of my seniors to an item on their 
English progress report which brought 
about an application of an elementary 
school reading technique to high school 
readers. 


1 University High School, Urbana, III. 


At the end of the first quarter of 1951- 
52 I handed the reports on English to my 
classes and began an explanation of the 
comments I had made on the reports. 
Things were relatively peaceful until I 
reached the section on reading. It looked 
like this on the report: 


READING SCOPE 


Probably reads more 
than he reports 


Reveals little, some, 
much variety in 
reading interests 

Reads few, some, 
many books and 
articles 


Reads books that con- 
tribute little, some- 
what, much to his 
development 
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I had marked on each student’s mimeo- 
graphed report the comments which I 
felt applied to him. I had reached my 
evaluations by referring to the library 
records of what books each student had 
borrowed during the first quarter. They 
read what I had written, and immediate- 
ly a storm broke. 

They told me that they did not have 
time to read. Had I given the problem 
any serious thought, I should have ex- 
pected—even hoped for—this reaction. 
As is true of teachers in many high 
schools, we had been so intensely concen- 
trating upon giving these students what 
they “needed for life’ from our courses 
that we were missing some things which 
we took for granted they would get by 
themselves. Perhaps I was particularly 
guilty, for nearly all my seniors were 
going to college and I felt obliged to pre- 
pare them for the writing tasks they 
would face. Of course they had reading 
assignments, but these—from history, 
science, language, and math classes, as 
well as English—were still assignments. 
Nearly all their reading was of this na- 
ture. Here was a curriculum aimed at a 
liberal education, training students for 
college, and they were not being given 
time to do anything except required 
study. They had some justification in 
their protest that they did not have time 
to read. 

Others charged that the school library 
did not have books which were mature 
enough to interest them, a charge that 
was only partially true. A number com- 
plained that they did not know what 
kind of books they ought to be reading, 
and, consequently, they read none. 
None, however, asserted that they did 
not like to read or did not want to read, 
and I decided to give them a chance. 

We agreed to set aside one hour a week 
for a free reading period for these seniors, 
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just as many elementary teachers set 
aside library periods for their young 
readers. The only restrictions which we 
placed on the reading prohibited the stu- 
dents from merely turning pages in pic- 
ture magazines or reading comic books. 
The former was to eliminate a tendency, 
which has been apparent among our stu- 
dents, to sit in the library and leaf 
through the pages of a magazine without 
giving any consideration to its contents. 
Reading articles, stories, essays, and po- 
ems in magazines was permitted and en- 
couraged. We banned comic books be- 
cause all the students in these classes 
were well above that level of reading, and 
students who brought comic books to the 
reading period would be seeking to play 
a prank or to waste time rather than 
displaying a desire to read material of 
interest. We ruled against studying text- 
book material for other courses but per- 
mitted reading material associated with 
other courses where such reading fitted 
in with special interests of students. 

With the help of several prepared bib- 
liographies, I duplicated a list of impor- 
tant books of all ages and all nations for 
distribution to each student. The library 
staff checked the list in its rough draft 
and starred the books which were con- 
tained in the high school library. This 
served as an answer to those students 
who complained that there were no ma- 
ture books in the library and as a pre- 
liminary guide to what educated people 
are expected to have read. The librarian 
also put on order other books which 
would nearly fill out the list. A short dis- 
cussion of this bibliography and of a few 
of the books contained on it preceded the 
opening of the project. 

Having the class read in this manner 
does not give the teacher a free hour to 
use in grading papers or reading for his 
own pleasure. From the very first day, 
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many students had to be assisted in the 
selection of their reading material. This 
guidance must be continued if the stu- 
dents are to receive the maximum value 
from such a reading program. Tailoring 
this guidance to the needs of individual 
students requires a goodly portion of 
every reading period: Time must be 
given to keeping records of what the stu- 
dents are reading to serve this guidance. 
Even though this program is close to a 
recreation hour, the teacher must also 
retain a certain amount of disciplinary 
responsibility. While it is desirable to 
have some trading back and forth of 
comments on respective books and their 
passages, quiet has to be maintained to 
permit everyone to enjoy his reading. 
Restlessness begins to grow after forty or 
fifty minutes of sitting and reading, and, 
while students must be given freedom to 
stretch, relax, and look around, the 
teacher must be vigilant to guard 
against the restless ones starting some 
minor disturbance. 

To keep from making the reading un- 
pleasant or a task to be endured rather 
than a pleasure to be anticipated weekly, 
students are not required to make re- 
ports or keep reading lists. Instead, in- 
formal questions from time to time while 
the students are reading serve to indicate 
whether the students are getting some- 
thing from what they are reading. Many 
times students who wish to share their 
reading with classmates or with the 
teacher volunteer comments. These are 
not done in an organized report but are 
much in the nature of a family affair, just 
conversationally passing on something 
which has been enjoyed or questioning 
about something which has not been 
understood. 

However, as mentioned above, the 
teacher must keep a list or record of what 
students are reading for guidance and 
evaluation purposes. I have found that a 


little notebook, similar to a stenogra- 
pher’s notebook, with a page devoted to 
each student serves admirably for this 
record, and, even with comments on the 
student and his reading, it can be made 
available to the student himself so that 
he may observe his progress. The student 
who has read several books of one type or 
on one subject may need to be encour- 
aged to broaden his interests. The stu- 
dent who is obviously reading far below 
his level or trying to read far above his 
level must be redirected from time to 
time. A quite simple record makes such 


guidance possible, and the time required 


each week to record what the students 
are actually reading returns ample divi- 
dends in terms of the guidance made pos- 
sible by this record. 

Having the reading period on Friday 
takes advantage of two conditions. First, 
Friday is a day on which the students are 
already beginning to get restless as the 
week end approaches. The more formal 
school activities are not always so suc- 
cessful on Friday as they might be, but 
Friday gives the reading period some- 


thing which no other day gives. Many a 


student gets a start on a book on Friday 
and continues reading it over the week 
end. It has developed that the students 
have time for reading; what they did not 
have was time for the task of getting a 
book and becoming interested in it. Once 
that hurdle has been covered, they find 
time to read, and more surprising, they 
find time to get other books. This reading 
project happened to start a week before 
the Christmas vacation, so that the stu- 
dents had only one reading period before 
the holidays. Yet, on the first reading 
day after school reopened, one girl re- 
ported, “I’m glad you give us this time 
for reading. Before, I never read any 
books; and since we’ve started this, I’ve 
read six books!” And included in that six 
were Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
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Emma, and Northanger Abbey. On a ques- 
tionnaire answered by the students some 
three months after the inauguration of 
the program, thirty-seven out of forty- 
two students indicated that they believed 
the program had encouraged them to do 
more reading outside of the hour a week. 

Is the program successful in terms of 
stimulating interest in reading as a pleas- 
urable means of recreation and learning? 
There are at least three indications that 
it is. One is the questionnaire mentioned 
above, on which the students were asked 
to evaluate the program. Second is a 
study of the reading records kept by the 
library on all our students. Finally, there 
are the observed reactions and comments 
of the students. 

In response to the question ‘““Do you 
think you are reading more books now 
than you did before the free reading pro- 
gram was started?’’ twenty-nine stu- 
dents answered “Yes,” eight answered 
“No,” and five answered “Same.” None 
answered “Fewer.” The next question 
sought to get an indication of number of 
books read before and after the program 
began, and on this question two of those 
who marked ‘‘Same”’ in the preceding 
question indicated increases and three of 
those who marked “‘No” in the preceding 
question indicated no change. Otherwise, 
the results of the two questions coin- 
cided. Of the forty-two students who 
filled out the anonymous questionnaires, 
only one said that the program had been 
of no value to him and only one advised 
against continuing the program. The one 


who did oppose continuing the program © 


added a note saying that she did not like 
to interrupt reading a book once she 
started and that she would prefer having 
the hour as a study period so that she 
could give her evenings to more reading 
when she would be less likely to have to 
interrupt her reading at the end of an 
hour. 
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The records kept by the library of the 
books borrowed by the students afford an 
additional basis for believing success has 
been achieved. The two and a half 
months following the program have been 
compared with the two and a half months 
immediately preceding it. Only the books 
which were not read in conjunction with 
some other course were counted in the 
comparison. Forty-six students were in 
the class during the total period, and 
forty-two showed increases in their free 
reading; four showed decreases. The 
average increase for the forty-six stu- 
dents over the two and one-half months 
was more than 4.3 books. Unusual in- 
creases were from no books borrowed to 
eighteen, from one book to seventeen, 
from eight to twenty, and from two to 
twelve books. Six students increased 
their reading by one book for the second 
period; a like number showed increases of 
two, four, and six books. Seven showed 
an increase of seven books in the second 
period over the first. The decreases were 
from four books to three, from sixteen to 
fifteen, from five to four, and from six to 
two. 

The comments of the students provide 
one of the most vital evidences of the suc- 
cess of the program. No less than half-a- 
dozen times a week there is some form of 
the question, “Mr. Potter, have you read 
?” Also frequent are variants of 
“What do you think of so-and-so as an 
author?” and “I enjoyed this book; can 
you tell me of another like it by the same 
author?” 

They co-operate in sharing books as 
well as opinions about books. Allen and 
Glenn are reading the trilogy U.S.A., of 
which the library has two copies of 42nd 
Parallel and only one each of 1919 and 
Big Money. One suggests to the other, 
“You get Big Money next, and I’ll swap 
you 1919 when we finish.” 

They are enjoying themselves. (On the 
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questionnaire, only one out of the forty- 
two said that he didn’t enjoy reading for 
pleasure.) Betsy giggles as she reads 
Chicken Every Sunday, and Cecily ex- 
claims, ‘Good heavens, ten kids!’’ as she 
follows her story. 

They are making evaluations of their 
reading interests. Harold asks permission 
to go to the library to get a new book al- 
though he is only part-way through Men 
against the Sea. “I’m not going to finish 
this now. The first books made me preju- 
diced against the captain and I can’t en- 
joy this part. Sometime later I’ll read 

Slow readers are upping their levels. 
One boy who read very little—the librar- 
ians had never known him to take a book 
from the library unless it was assigned 
reading—came in with Phantom Back- 
field. “Is this okay?” I nodded, and he 
went on, “TI never read a whole book be- 
fore, but I think I’ll like this one and I 
was afraid that you’d not like me to be 
reading a book on sports.” A word of 
praise for the book did him more good 
than a word of praise for himself, and he 
breezed through the pages with what was 
for him an unbelievable pace. 

Their reading interests are broaden- 
ing. Charlene asks, “What is the best 
translation of the [/iad?” Since she was 
an advanced student, I suggested Chap- 
man’s translation and mentioned Keats’s 
sonnet aS a recommendation. She re- 
turned from the library with a book of 
Keats’s poetry. “They didn’t have the 
translation in poetry, so I’m going to 
wait until I can go over to the University 
Library to get a Chapman translation. I 
thought I’d read some of Keats’s poems. 
I’ve never read much poetry.” 

Even the most reluctant student takes 
an interest when he is given the freedom 
to select what he wants. Bill, who does 


not particularly like to read, asked, “Is it 
all right if I just read short stories to- 
day?” He was assured that short stories 
were important in the field of literature 
and that many of the best are published 
in current magazines. He returned from 
the library with, not a magazine or short 
stories of any description but a volume 
entitled Man and the Vertebrates. He is 
not taking biology, and consequently I 
was curious about the reason for his se- 
lection. His only comment as he settled 
down to read was: “‘Just looked interest- 
ing.” 

That comment is the keynote of the 
whole program. The students are reading 
books that “just look interesting,’ and 
the teacher must maintain that interest 
and broaden it. In our concentration 
upon the practical needs for life, we had 
overlooked the need for reading as a 
means of diversion and recreation. The 
form of the progress report had brought 
this fact to our attention as more tradi- 
tional report cards never would have, 
and thus our progress report served as a 
means of; curriculum revision. Students 
who had never quarreled with the aims 
implicit in the evaluation of their reading 
activities are now satisfied that the eval- 
uation has meaning. Just as they learn in 
their physical education classes to play 
for recreation, so are they learning in 
their English class to read for recreation. 
That they find time for the additional 
books which they are now reading out- 
side class time proves that they have dis- 
covered—or more accurately for most of 
them, rediscovered—this excellent leisure 
activity. The progress report helped pre- 
vent these students from leaving high 
school with the attitude that reading is 
primarily a schoolroom activity or an as- 
signment to be covered rather than a 
pleasurable pastime. 
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Round Table 


ATTITUDES TOWARD POETRY 


The purpose of this investigation was 
(1) to discover what attitudes a particular 
group of high school boys and girls had to- 
ward poetry before the beginning of the unit 
and (2) to learn the extent of the changes in 
attitudes toward poetry at the conclusion of 
the unit. 

The subjects chosen for this study were 
44 boys and 29 girls in the tenth grade repre- 
senting three classrooms in a high school in 
an urban-industrial community. A large per- 
centage of the parents in this community are 
of second-generation foreign extraction. 


TABLE 1 


Category Boys 
30 
11 

3 


Dislike most poetry 
Am indifferent or uncertain 
Like most poetry 


No attempt was made to achieve any par- 
ticular grouping, that already in existence 
having been set up pragmatically at the be- 
ginning of the term. That this was a fairly 
representative group is indicated by the fact 
that the median I.Q. was 108.2, with range 
of 127-86 as measured by two tests of men- 
tal ability, the Otis and the Terman. The 
median reading grade was 11.4, with a range 
of 14.3-7.4 as measured by the Stanford test 
in September. The socioeconomic back- 
ground of the pupils ranged from “lower up- 
per class” to “‘upper lower class,” the largest 
number of cases being “lower middle class.” 
That the majority of the pupils are higher- 
education-minded is shown by the fact that, 
of the 73 cases used in the survey, 52 stated 
they “planned”’ to attend a college or uni- 
versity; 13 planned to attend a “‘trade’’ or 
‘‘business”’ school; 8 of these pupils said they 
would “go to work” or were “uncertain.” 
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The pupils were asked to write, anony- 
mously, their attitudes toward poetry at the 
beginning of the unit (Table 1). Good rap- 
port had been established; and they were 
encouraged to be frank and objective, being 
cautioned against making an emotional in- 
stead of a rational evaluation. When com- 
pleted, the statements were filed and re- 
mained in the files until after the unit had 
been finished. 

No special attempt was made to bring 
these particular boys and girls to “like’’ po- 
etry, beyond the usual procedures of at- 
tempting to adjust content to the individu- 
als, using records, a large number of supple- 
mentary collections of poems, choral read- 
ings, tape recordings, etc. Everyone was ex- 
posed to the simpler mechanics of verse, 
some going much further, of course, than 
others. Nearly half the group wrote verse 
and read it aloud to the class with little or 
no teacher motivation. 


TABLE 2 


Category Boys 


Dislike more than before. . 

Dislike to same degree... . 

Dislike poetry still but 
“learned a lot” 

Am indifferent or uncertain 

Like to same degree 

Like a “little more” 

Like: a complete change 
from dislike 


At the conclusion of the unit each pupil 
took his own paper from the file, identifying 
it by means of a personal symbol he himself 
had placed upon it previously. On the re- 
verse side he evaluated his attitude toward 
poetry once more. Typical statements of at- 
titudes after the unit are listed in Table 2. 

A reading of the evaluations of the atti- 
tudes before the unit indicated, among other 
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things, patterns that lent themselves to 
three simple categories: (1) dislike poetry, 
(2) indifferent or uncertain, and (3) like po- 
etry. Fhe second series of statements was 
more lengthy and complex than the first, 
showing sometimes sharp, sometimes deli- 
cate, shadings of attitudes as a result, of 
course, of the pupils’ recent experiences with 
poetry. 

Attitude patterns were reasonably clear 
in the second series of evaluations but were, 
nevertheless, more difficult to categorize, 
hence the lack of sharp lines of demarcation 
among the categories used with this part of 
the study. Overlapping and arbitrarily iden- 
tifying areas of concentration do not, how- 
ever, in any way affect the results. 

It is encouraging that there were more 
statements expressing the “‘like now” senti- 
ment than the “‘still dislike” as is shown in 
Table 1. Too, it may be assumed that more 
than the twelve pupils, shown in the third 
category of Table 2, “learned.” These 
twelve pupils, however, used the words 
“learned” and “understand” repeatedly, 
hence the category for this area. 

Certainly much could be written on the 
implications of this investigation for teach- 
ers of English. Suffice it to say that attitudes 
toward poetry can be changed, behavior can 
be modified, and an intangible but worth- 
while “something” can be given many high 
school boys and girls through the reading of 
poetry. As one of these tenth-grade girls 
wrote: “I like poetry more than I ever did 
before. There seems to be something for 
every one of my moods, and it has just re- 
cently helped me make an adjustment when 
I had a serious problem.” Hardly typical, 
unfortunately, but certainly tremendously 
challenging. 

Howard H. MosHER 


ONTEORA CENTRAL SCHOOL 
PHOENICIA, NEw YORK 


FOR ACTION NOW 


In The English Language Arts, the Cur- 
riculum Commission of the National Coun- 
cil has proposed an English philosophy in a 


new key. Its formulations design a sturdy 
fabric woven of factual and established find- 
ings spun out of the vast quantity of sound 
research too long neglected. 


The concepts presented have long been 
incubating and emerging. While these sen- 
sible concepts have advanced the teaching of 
English in some areas, too many of us have 
held fast to the lost and useless cause of an 
illusory “correct” English usage, lacing our 
living language into a strait jacket. Dia- 
graming still occupies space in our text- 
books; harassed publishers solemnly declare 
that many English teachers insist upon a 
listing of the almost metaphysical differ- 
ences between “‘shall’”’ and ‘‘will.” In 1606 
Joshua Sylvester set forth in Divine Week 
the linguistic doctrine, “Our language hath 
no law but use....” In 1952 bemused 
teachers of English rush blindly into a de- 
fense of so-called “correct” English usage 
where Perrin’s Writer’s Guide and Index to 
English fears to tread. The pious purist who 
refuses td recognize change in language 
structure and in usage as acceptable— 
change as inexorable as the tides—is a little 
like King Canute and as effective. 


The English Language Arts represents the 
thinking of many able exponents of the 
teaching of English; this volume and the 
ones in preparation constitute a task in 
work and scope that cannot soon be repeat- 
ed. If for no other reason, it must claim our 
serious consideration. It would be strange 
indeed if all of us could underwrite it in its 
entirety, but none of us can ignore the good 
sense of direction in this realistic statement. 
Few of us are satisfied with our English cur- 
riculums. English departments everywhere 
can go into action now. 


The commission has made good use of the 
experience of educational psychology in ex- 
amining the learning process. For significant 
change, it points out, we must involve the 
whole group concerned and not just a com- 
mittee of volunteers. The commission has 
said nothing truer than that; every curricu- 
lum authority subscribes to it. The essential 
ingredient needed to construct a more effec- 
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tive curriculum is the sincere desire to build 
one on the part of each member of the group 
in the department. A dissident or apathetic 
few can wreck the project. An English de- 
partment so agreed and so determined, al- 
loting appropriate time to the task, resolved 
to justify each part of its curriculum in the 
bright light of the research available will 
serve its community well. The process of re- 
examining and re-evaluating a present pro- 
gram with the purpose of reconstruction 
brings with it therapeutic value in this group 
experience. 

The Curriculum Commission’s publica- 
tions can serve such a group as a set of 
standards and criteria against which to 
measure and compare. Such recent books as 
DeBoer, Kaulfers, and Miller’s Teaching 
Secondary English and Lou LaBrant’s We 
Teach English are of real help, and Fries’ 
The Structure of English is the linguist’s 
clear discussion of the facts of life about the 
birth of a sentence. 

Students will welcome the attitude of The 
English Language Arts. It is designed to rid 
them of any unnatural fear of their lan- 
guage, to help them develop skill in using it 
for communication, inviting them to feel its 
flexibility, to enjoy its infinite variety, and 
to live with its idiomatic idiosyncrasies. 

It will not be easy to effect these changes. 
Change seems to lag behind with slow, reluc- 
tant feet. It is said, and not contradicted, 
that it takes fifty years to get a new concept 
into education. Can we escape from this dis- 
mal and paralyzing prospect? It may well be 
that the National Council can, through our 
widespread and influential membership, en- 
courage hundreds of English departments to 
set up now their own curriculum study proj- 
ects with 100 per cent group participation to 
the end that real change may be effected 
from within. Change takes that fifty years 
only when introduced from without. 

This is a period of transition from the 
weighed-down, out-of-tune traditional 
course of study to the streamlined curricu- 
lum better suited to our jet-propelled times. 
If we are done with operation ‘“‘Lip Service,” 
this exemplary accomplishment of the Cur- 
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riculum Commission may be the opening big 
gun of operation “Implementation.” 
PETER DONCHIAN 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THEY FOUNDED A CITY 


In journalism class, especially in small 
high schools, there is not enough practical 
outlet for the student’s time. Of course, 
there is the school paper. After the student 
has mastered the basic techniques of jour- 
nalistic writing, he may contribute to the 
school paper. There is also the town paper. 
When the student has given his journalistic 
style a little polish, he may contribute to the 
school column of the town paper once or 
twice a week. At other times he may send in 
articles of special interest. 

But writing for either school or town pa- 
per cannot give the student practice in writ- 
ing all kinds of articles. To train the student 
for the broader field of journalism, my once- 
upon-a-time journalism class founded the 
city of Clear Creek and christened its paper 
“The Clear Creek Crier.” 

After discussion, the students diagramed 
the town. They knew exactly where the gen- 
eral store, barbership, soda fountain, garage, 
schoolhouse, church, beauty parlor, shops, 
post office, and barn for square dances were 
located. Next, the inhabitants were listed. 
The students’ sense of humor had a chance 
for expression in the selection of the names. 
Some of the names they chuckled over were: 
Rosey Bloom, Jimmy Handlebars, Mill 
Dew, Johnny Stoopingrabbit (champion 
hog-caller), Cyrus Catgut and his Kitties 
(string band), Ambrose Lamebrain (who 
owned goats he wouldn’t keep fenced in). 

A committee was chosen to plan and mo- 
tivate the town news. The whole group 
caught the spirit of the project. Each re- 
porter kept his mind keenly alert as to what 
happened to the inhabitants. Never once did 
the dead return in the next issue of the paper 
to have a sale of his worldly goods. 

Many interesting news stories developed. 
There were numerous editorials about filling 
the hole in the road in front of the general 
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store. A lawsuit developed over the goats 
that raided the hatshop. The class had fun 
and wrote all kinds of stories from front- 
page news to weddings, births, and obitu- 
aries. 

One requirement was rigidly followed: 
Every article must be correctly written ac- 
cording to its type. Each student was 
trained to write almost every kind of ar- 
ticle that would be included in journalistic 
writing. 

If you, a journalism teacher, want fun 
and a broader scope for news in your jour- 
nalism class, found a town for your report- 
ing. 

Mary L. Boyes 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


ENGLISH IS A VERB! 


Let us think of “English” as a verb, nor- 
mally transitive and in the active voice; or 
as a group of strong verbs with internal dif- 
ferentiations and multiple objects: to see, to 
feel, to hear, to read, to think, to write, to 
speak. Some of these mutually supporting 
functions are receptive but none is passive. 
In “to sit and read” only the glutaeus maxi- 
mus should be at rest. Reading and listening, 
like writing and speaking, summon us to 
creative activity that is always both person- 
al and social. What matters most when we 
read a book is to respond, with individual 
minds and emotions, to the distinctive voice 

1 An editorial in the fall, 1952, issue of the New 
York State English Council’s English Record is 


reprinted by permission of its editor, Professor 
Strang Lawson, of Colgate University. 


of the writer; but even if the book was writ- 
ten in the fifth century before Christ, to read 
it understandingly is a socializing act certi- 
fying our membership in the community of 
historical man. 

The high-flying parts of speech in the pre- 
ceding paragraph have one very practical 
application for all English teachers. As long 
as we and our public think of “English” 
only as a noun—a subject to be studied, a 
code of laws, or a decorative artifact—we 
must put up with large classes, for we can in- 
struct in such fashion as many as a loud- 
speaker will reach. If on the other hand we 
want to make the use of language and the 
experience of literature a dynamic activity 
for every student we should at once launch 
a campaign to persuade administrators and 
taxpayers that good English teaching de- 
mands the Workshop kind of situation. 
English is the verb fo do, individually and in 
small groups. To get it done we need classes 
of manageable size, and enough consecutive 
time (the double class-period) to free stu- 
dents doing it from the tyranny of a bell 
that always rings too soon. 

It is ironical that the workshop-class of 
limited size is regarded as obligatory for 
training in hand skills, but as a luxury for 
initiating our young into the craft of com- 
munication and the language of literary art. 
Let us begin to talk of English as a Work- 
shop, not merely for remedial but for all 
normal teaching purposes. Here—in addi- 
tion to a good five-cent nickel—is one of the 
things this country needs most. 

S. L. 


The Missing Couplet 


The little lady of ninety has, perhaps, forgotten the third couplet of 
Long, Long Ago: 


Adjectives tell the kind of noun 
As small, pretty, black, or brown. 


Somebody not ninety has remembered it. 


Girts CATHOLIC HicGH SCHOOL 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


NOTES ON THE INFLECTED GENITIVE IN 
MODERN AMERICAN PROSE 


Several years ago Professor C. C. Fries 
showed that the inflected genitive in pres- 
ent-day American English is not confined to 
the “possessive” meaning.? And, after read- 
ing his article, I wondered about the status 
of the inflected genitive when the word in- 
flected names something other than a hu- 
man being, for, in those examples which Pro- 
fessor Fries lists (except for some which rep- 
resent either a genitive of measure or the 
genitive with gerund), the word inflected de- 
notes a human being. Furthermore, inas- 
much aS many grammarians have con- 
demned the use of this genitive for inani- 
mate objects, I decided to investigate the 
problem beyond the limits of my previous 
study? as well as those by Fries, Jespersen, 
Hall, Curme, and other historical grammari- 
ans. My results are based upon an examina- 

-tion of, roughly, 10,000-12,000 pages of ma- 
terial, the far greater portion of which dates 


1Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 


2In ‘Some Notes on the Inflected Genitive 
in Present-Day English,’’ Language, XIV (April- 
June, 1938), 121-33. His materials consisted of 
‘‘some three thousand personal letters copied from 
those in the files of one of the government bureaus at 
Washington”’ and revealed that the inflected geni- 
tives of nouns were distributed as follows: ‘‘Pos- 
sessive genitive (liberally interpreted)—40%; Sub- 
jective genitive—23%; Genitive of origin—6%; 
Objective genitive—17%; Descriptive genitive— 
10%; and one example each of the Genitive with 
gerund and the Absolute Genitive.” 


3 “‘Syntactic Processes Involved in the Develop- 
ment of the Adnominal Periphrastic Genitive in the 
English Language’’ (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1931). 


from 1930 to 1952. It includes works of fic- 
tion, critical essays and books, scientific es- 
says and books, book reviews, editorials, 
news stories, and informal essays.* 

I have classified my materials (with the 
exception of one group) on the basis of the 
meaning of the inflected word, instead of on 
that which Fries used as indicated in note 2 
above. Although my procedure is open to 
some criticism, I have decided to use it be- 
cause I feel it clarifies further the whole 
problem of the construction.5 

Most readers of this article will be inter- 
ested at once, I suppose, in what I found 
concerning the inflected genitive with inani- 
mate objects.* I have 47 examples, most of 


4T excluded all poetry because exigencies of 
meter very often force the poet to use the inflected 
genitive. Some of the periodicals which I examined 
are the Yale Review, PLMA Atlantic Monthly, Nation, 
Har per’s Magazine, Saturday Review of Literature, 
New England Quarterly, Sewanee Review, New Re- 
public, Kenyon Review, et al. 

5 One of the earliest studies of the problem was 
published in J. Leslie Hall’s English Usage (Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917), pp. 202-7. His 
study of the “‘possessive case of inanimate objects” 
is based on “87 authorities and 700 passages”’ se- 
lected from literature dating from John Mandeville 
down to Stevenson and Chesterton and also in- 
cludes American authors. However, outside of a 
few quotations, he makes no attempt to classify 
his material. For example, he lumps together such 
locutions as Matthew Arnold’s “‘the creative power’s 
exercise,’ Poe’s “the world’s view,’? Hawthorne’s 
“tomorrow’s dinner,’’ Emerson’s ‘‘life’s book,’’ and 
Ruskin’s “‘his table’s head.” 


6T have placed in a separate group all inflected 
words which designate certain publications, such as 
books, novels, poems, stories, etc., because my data 
show that there has been a slight encroachment of 
the inflected genitive on the periphrastic (phrasal) 
genitive with these particular words within the last 
thirty years. 
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which date within the last ten years. Some 
of these are “the bed’s head,” ‘“‘the build- 
ing’s roof,” “‘a car’s axle,” “the clock’s tick,” 
“the hat’s crown,” “the big hall’s location,” 
“the arrow’s shank,” “the bomb’s angle of 
contact,” etc. 

The next group consists of examples 
where the inflected genitive denotes, as stat- 
ed in note 6, the general name for an indi- 
vidual publication, such as book, novel, poem, 
play, etc. I have 96 examples, ranging from 
1926 to the present, but the greater portion 
date from within the last six years. This lo- 
cution seems to be favored by college and 
university professors and by others who 
write book reviews for our leading periodi- 
cals. I examined certain issues of three peri- 
odicals (Yale Review, Nation, and Harper’s 
Magazine) in the 1930’s and early 1940’s 
and found that there were fewer examples in 
these early issues than in those within the 
last six years, thus leading me to conclude 
that locutions of the type included in this 
group are beginning to encroach upon the 
phrasal genitive.’ Examples are “the story’s 
genesis,”’ “the play’s philosophy,” poem’s 
sources,” “the book’s true importance,” 
“this book’s intention,” ‘the novel’s 
rhythm,” etc. 

In the next group, consisting of 18 ex- 
cerpts which range from 1940 to the present, 
the inflected genitive names some branch of 
knowledge, such as “modern poetry’s deser- 
tion of the genteel tradition,” ‘‘fiction’s two 
possible worlds,” “art’s frontal attacks,” 
“‘science’s influence on society,” “archeolo- 
gy’s job,” and “history’s ugliest marauder.” 

The inflected genitive is used fairly fre- 
quently when the writer has in mind some 
geographic and/or political areas or units, 
such as “world,” “country,” “nation,” 
“city,” “town,” and “region.” I have 71 ex- 
amples of this type, all but one of which date 

? This locution is not, furthermore, an American- 
ism, for I picked up examples of it from recent 
British periodicals, such as the Times (London) 
Literary Supplement and The Nineteenth Century 
and from essays in criticism by such scholars as 
E. M. W. Tillyard and Lord David Cecil. This same 


comment applies also to some of the other groups of 
locutions discussed in this article. 


anywhere from 1950 to 1952, the one lone 
exception dating from 1915. The following is 
a sampling: “the world’s life,” “the world’s 
economic organization,” “the nation’s chief 
waterways,” “the region’s lack,” “the 


earth’s interior,” ‘the country’s name,” . 


“the town’s foreign flavor,” “the city’s 
beauty,” “the city’s working maelstrom,” 
etc.® 

Words which denote a certain period of 
time have shown genitival inflection for cen- 
turies. I have 63 examples of this type, vary- 
ing stylistically from such expressions as ‘a 
day’s work” to “the next year’s baptisms,” 
“the decade’s post-mortem,” “today’s cold 
war,” “a winter’s program of reading,” “at 
the year’s turn,” ‘““November’s voters,” ‘“‘the 
future’s course,” “today’s and tomorrow’s 
business,” and “this summer’s suspense 
novels.” 

The next group, for which I have 104 ex- 
amples, has a kind of homogeneity in that it 
includes words which designate a group or 
body of people more or less closely united— 
most of them for some purpose. But these 
purposes are of a heterogeneous nature, as 
will be seen from the following examples: 
“the Church’s corruption,” ‘“ccommunism’s 
aims,” “Christianity’s attackers,” ““democ- 
racy’s probable course,” “a government’s 
conviction,” “the majority’s platform,” 
“the right’s President,” ‘the court’s ac- 
tion,” “the party’s elder statesmen,” “the 
agency’s outlook,” “in labor’s ranks,” ‘‘the 
company’s working capital,” “the trust’s 
profits,” “the railroad’s past exploitation,” 
“the law school’s failure,” etc. I have also 
included in this group 17 examples of words 
which denote large blocs or divisions of 
people who are not united for any specific 
purpose. Examples: “‘society’s oscillation,” 
“the public’s convenience,” ‘‘the race’s old- 
est and strongest institutions,” “humanity’s 


8 T have omitted all examples where the inflected 
genitive designates specific cities, towns, rivers, 
countries, etc., such as “Los Angeles’s story,” 
“‘Minnesota’s placards,” ‘“‘America’s future,” ‘Ja- 
pan’s guilt.”” They occur so frequently that to in- 
clude them would be as superfluous as shipping 
iron ore to Upper Michigan. 
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orations,”’ “‘youth’s problems,” “‘childhood’s 
comprehension,”’ etc. 

During my reading I collected a small 
number of examples for each of the words 
“war,” “life,” and “mind.” For the word 
“war,” I have 12 examples, dating from 
1940 to 1952. Examples: ‘‘war’s growing in- 
decisiveness,” “the war’s outbreak,” “the 
war’s end,” ‘“‘war’s cruelty.”” The data for 
the word “‘life” are interesting. I have nine 
examples from American usage and also one 
each from an Icelander (the novelist, Anne 
Crone), a Dane (the late Professor Jesper- 
sen), and an Englishman (the Honorable 
Winston Churchill). The Americans repre- 
sented come from varied walks of life; a pri- 
vate in the United States Army (in a letter 
to the London Times Literary Supplement), 
a former dean of women of Brown Universi- 
ty, a Methodist pastor, a professor of phi- 
losophy at Yale, a columnist, etc. Variety, 
thy name is human! Some examples are: 
“life’s open air,” “life’s struggles,” “life’s 
security,” and “‘life’s purpose.’”’ I have but 
three examples of the word ‘“‘mind,” all from 
recent material. Examples: ‘‘with the mind’s 
general development,” “through the mind’s 
last mode of beautiful sound,” and “the 
mind’s knowledge of its objects.” 

The next group consists of 20 examples of 
expressions which may be classed as “‘stock 
formulas,”’ where the important word is the 
noun which the genitive modifies. These are 
examples of the influence of analogy. They 
range from 1915 to the present, but the 
majority are fairly recent. Some examples 
follow: ‘for war’s sake,” “for experience’s 
sake,” “for authority’s sake,” “for my soul’s 
sake,” “for pure virility’s sake,” “the water’s 
edge,” valley’s edge,” ‘‘the cliff’s edge,” 
“‘sheep’s clothing,” ‘‘a finger’s breadth,” 
lion’s share,” etc. 

I found only 14 instances of genitive in- 
flection with the names of animals. One of 
these dates from 1926, while the others are 
from the last three years. A few examples 
are: “‘the rat’s brain,” ‘“‘the bird’s leg,” “a 
horse’s skeleton,” ‘“‘the dog’s collar.” 

The last group consists of 32 examples 
which I am unable to classify. Again, the 
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greater portion dates from the last two 
decades. I list these in alphabetical order: 


battle—in the battle’s front 
benefit—for the benefit’s time 
biil—the bill’s introduction 
body—the body’s descent 
cardboard—the cardboard’s time 
death—death’s tomb 

desert—the desert’s nature 
dollar—four hundred dollars’ difference 
fleet—our fleet’s spectacular cruise 
freedom—in freedom’s name 
garden—the garden’s vitality 
law—the law’s existence 

mile—a mile’s distance 
operation—the operation’s end 
personality—the personality’s urge 
polio—polio’s behavior 
program—the insurance program’s failure 
project—the project’s editors 
radio—radio’s most human contributions 
rain—the rain’s midst 

rainbow—the rainbow’s arch 
stock—the stock’s descent 
strike—the strike’s end 

sun—the sun’s exterior 
telegraph—the telegraph’s report 
television—television’s future 
thought—a thought’s meaning 
treaty—the treaty’s ratification 
valley—the valley’s forests 
water—the water’s uses 

wind—the wind’s last dissolving sigh 
word—a word’s function 


Table 1 summarizes the data gathered for 
this study. 


TABLE 1 


Type or Group 
. Inanimate objects 
. Publications 
. Branch of knowledge 
. Geographic and politicalareas 71 
. Periods of time 
. Groups of people 
. Three isolated words (“war,” 
“life,” ‘“‘mind’’) 
. Stock formulas 
. Animals 


. Miscellaneous (unclassified) 
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In concluding this article, I should like to 
make a few comments as to the reasons for 
the use of these inflected genitives, several 
of which no doubt strike a harsh stylistic 
note. In the first place, all of them can be 
traced back to similar examples in the Old 
English period, when the inflected genitive 
was used 99.5 per cent of the time, as I dem- 
onstrated in my doctoral thesis. Another 
reason why some of the locutions are present 
today is that their use lends itself to the 
practice of piling up pre-noun modifiers, as, 
for example, in these two excerpts: 


Added to the American public’s then moral 
attitude to such subjects. ... 


There are in the Lockwood Library’s Spender 
notebook, six. ... 


Then, too, I found an occasional example 
where euphony seemed to demand the in- 
flected genitive. On the other hand, there 
were instances where the phrasal genitive 
could have been used just as effectively. Oc- 
casionally I found an excerpt, such as the 
one given below, where the writer used both 
types in successive sentences, thus: 


What are these things which endanger the 
position of our colleges? What are these things 
which jeopardize the college’s position? 


Of course, it is possible to use an uninflected 
adjective instead of either type of genitive, 
as was done by a minister recently, who said, 
“These are times when religion’s flame burns 
low.” And a few minutes later he spoke of 
“the flame of religion,” and then of “the re- 
ligious flame.” 

By and large, I do not see that much can 
be done about ostracizing these construc- 
tions. A large portion of my data is from 
writers who cannot exactly be classed as 
“skimmed milk.” Such novelists as Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, Evelyn Eaton, and Sher- 
wood Anderson, such literary figures as 
Louis Untermeyer and Archibald MacLeish, 
such scholars and critics as David Daiches, 
Howard M. Jones, O. J. Campbell, John 
Mason Brown, and Tucker Brooke, and edi- 
torial writers for the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature and the New York Times—to men- 
tion a few sources for my materials—presum- 
ably know something about style. In fact, 
when I sent an inquiry to Professor Camp- 
bell about his use of the locution “the play’s 
structure,” I received—pronto—a red-hot 
reply in defense of it. 

RUSSELL THOMAS 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Facing a Real World 


As a well-informed, active, intelligent citizen, the teacher cannot and 
should not be neutral, but must be fair. No one can expect a teacher to 
pass thru scenes of raging controversy with a serene curiosity, a sus- 
pended judgment, and a pair of white gloves.—New York City Schools 
Guide Book for Teachers. 


Does our teaching of reading emphasize developing interests in read- 
ing, or do our mechanical requirements inhibit interest? Are students 
thinking and talking about what they are reading, or are their responses 
mechanical and routine? ... 

To what extent is the drill in grammar or English conducive to 
thoughtful and effective expression? Will most students thus become 
actively more concerned with discovering ways of speaking more clearly 
and convincingly, more logically? . . . 

The picture of teaching which responsible teachers, administrators, 
and parents have in their heads is one which contrasts training with 
education, routine drill with thoughtful practice, fixed response with 
problem-solving.—Epcar Date, in The News Letter. 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature and Language 


THE GRINNELL COLLEGE PLAYERS 
are now buying off-the-beaten-path fifteen- 
minute, original radio scripts. No adapta- 
tions will be considered. Accepted scripts 
will be paid for immediately—$100 for an- 
thology and amateur performance rights, 
not including professional acting rights. The 
money comes from a grant by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
backed by the Fund for Adult Education, 
which is a subsidiary of the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


THE WINNER OF THE 1952 CONTEST 
for the Yale Series of Younger Poets is 
Edgar Collins Bogardus, a Yale graduate of 
1950. W. H. Auden, editor of the series, has 
announced that the winner’s collection of 
poems entitled Various Jangling Keys will 
be published next spring by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


THE MAGAZINE POETRY, IN ITS 
fortieth anniversary number, October, 1952, 
printed fifty poems representing fifty con- 
temporary poets. These include almost all 
the important ones, although Robert Frost, 
Allen Tate, and Robert Lowell are missing. 
Since the poems were all solicited, we must 
wonder whether these three had been ig- 
nored or had at the moment nothing new 
they cared to offer. The Chicago Prize (see 
next paragraph) was a special, for the best 
poem in this single issue. The winning ‘““The 
Shield of Achilles” is understandable, even 
by one who finds some of the others obscure. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF POETRY 
announces seven poetry awards for 1952 by 
that magazine. The Chicago Prize ($500) 
goes to W. H. Auden for ‘The Shield of 
Achilles” published in the October issue of 


Poetry. The other six prizes of $100 each 
were also for poems published in Poetry frora 
October, 1951, through October, 1952. They 
were given as follows: Levinson Prize to 
Saint-John Perse, Oscar Blumenthal Prize to 
Roy Marz, Eunice Tietjens Memorial Prize 
to E. E. Cummings, Harriet Monroe Memo- 
rial Prize to Kathleen Raine, Bess Hokin 
Prize to I. E. Hudgins, and Union League 
Civic and Arts Foundation Prize to Robin- 
son Jeffers. 


A DELIGHTFUL ACCOUNT OF THE 
effect of certain American comic strips on an 
English household appears in the New 
Statesman (October 18). Entitled “‘On First 
Looking into Classics Illustrated” and writ- 
ten by Margaret Usborne, it describes what 
happened when a “complete adaptation of 
the Jliad” in highly colored strip pictures 
with balloon captions arrived with their 
mail from America. The result was that for 
two days everyone, grown-ups and children, 
“lived in terms of not very respectful fa- 
miliarity with Homer’s gods and heroes.” 
The children played Greeks and Trojans in- 
stead of cops and robbers, and the grown- 
ups (Mrs. Usborne confesses that she had 
not been too stirred when reading the Iliad 
as a “‘classic’’ at the university), on the pre- 
text of checking up on the comics, found 
themselves reading great chunks of various 
translations—with enjoyment. The Hudson 
Review really should send her a copy of its 
autumn issue in which William Arrowsmith 
very ably discusses several recent transla- 
tions of the J/iad in an essay entitled “The 
Decade of Five Jliads.” World literature 
teachers will also find Arrowsmith’s com- 
parative analysis of the different transla- 
tions interesting and useful. 
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A CINCINNATI SOLDIER SERVING 
in Korea has introduced a unique change 
in soldier reading material—Shakespearean 
drama. Army Sergeant John G. King holds 
classes in bunkers near the front lines, study- 
ing Shakespeare with his buddies in 3d Bat- 
talion Headquarters Company of the 40th 
Infantry Division’s 223d Regiment. King, a 
1950 graduate of the University of Illinois 
with a degree in English, has convinced the 
men it’s a good way to spend off-duty time. 
Now they’re as familiar with the Battle of 
Dunsinane as they are with any of the bat- 
tles in which they have fought. There are 
interruptions, however, such as the time 
when enemy artillery rounds exploded per- 
ilously near the “classroom.” But after a 
few minutes King’s class resumed Hamlet’s 
soliloquy from Act III. King says the men 
are even beginning to speak Shakespearean. 
He recently heard one of his students ask, 
while cleaning a bayonet: “Is this a dagger 
that I see before me?” 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT ARTICLES 
on Pir Lagerkvist, the 1951 Nobel Prize 
winner for literature, appear in the autumn 
Pacific Spectator and the autumn Queen’s 
Quarterly, a Canadian review. They are by 
Lars Ahnebrink and Neville Braybrooke, 
respectively. Ahnebrink, a fellow-country- 
man of Lagerkvist, surveys the whole range 
of his work and by discussing chronological- 
ly his individual plays and novels traces his 
development as a writer. The picture of 
Lagerkvist which emerges is of a militant 
humanist. Braybrooke discusses only Lager- 
kvist’s most recent novel, Barabbas. After 
pointing out how he creates Barabbas as a 
contemporary figure, Braybrooke goes on to 
show how he effectively utilizes certain play- 
writing techniques in the construction of his 
novel. This is particularly true in his manip- 
ulation of dialogue and in his use of descrip- 
tion. It also helps to produce the concision 
and poetic tautness of Barabbas, which 
Braybrooke thinks are its most notable 
qualities, and which particularly distinguish 
it from other contemporary novels on bibli- 
cal subjects which are characterized “by 


bulk and verbiage.” (For another article on 
Lagerkvist, see last May’s English Journal.) 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT FROST 
is thoroughly and delightfully ‘‘appreci- 
ated” by another poet, Randall Jarrell, in 
the autumn Kenyon Review. After admitting 
some of Frost’s weaknesses, “his daemonic 
Goethean gift (and of living poets, he is in 
some ways the most like Goethe) of always 
getting on the buttered side of God and 
Mammon” and “the Yankee Editorialist 
side of Frost which nowadays gets into the 
way of everything,’”’ Jarrell surveys the whole 
range of Frost’s poetry, analyzing a plente- 
ous number of individual poems, chiefly 
some of the less familiar ones, which Jarrell 
considers among his best. “Home Burial” 
“The Witch of Coos,” and “‘A Servant to 
Servants,” he thinks, “crown Frost’s work 
and are unique in the poetry of our cen- 
tury.”’ He concludes that “Frost is that rare 
thing, a complete or representative poet. 
When you know Frost’s poems, you know 
surprisingly well how the world seemed to 
one man.” Another excellent article to 
which to refer students. 


“SEE SHELLEY PLATNER” BY ROB- 
ert Sencourt in the October British Quarterly 
Review is an essay which in its review of sev- 
eral recent books on Shelley provides a 
means for reassessing the whole question of 
Shelley’s relations with Mary and their 
effect upon him, upon his writing, and upon 
his reputation. Sencourt concludes that in 
spite of what Shelley was and what he 
achieved, we cannot say he satisfies us as 
Dante or Racine or even as Wordsworth 
does. The reason is, Sencourt thinks, that 
“everything which raises normal man higher 
than his sublimest faculties by that over- 
flow of the divine which Dante knew as 
grace, and which is the saving grace of 
ordinary people, Shelley abandoned in fa- 
vour of poetry.” 


THE RECENT DEATH OF GEORGE 
Santayana is observed in the New Leader 
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(November 10) by an evaluation of his writ- 
ings by Irwin Edman. In a brief essay en- 
titled ‘“The Paradox of Santayana,” Edman 
finds in Santayana a combination of diverse 
elements, naturalism and mysticism, image- 
ry and skepticism, which he sums up as “the 
mythology of wisdom.” 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
American literature will be interested in A. 
B. C. Whipple’s account in Life (November 
10) of the sinking of the whaleboat Essex. 
Melville drew upon the story of the Essex 
sinking for the climax of Moby-Dick. Whip- 
ple presents the story of what happened 


after the sinking, an open-boat voyage 
across the Pacific, based on the log of the 
first mate, who was one of the few survivors. 


“GALSWORTHY, THE PLAYWRIGHT” 
is reassessed by Robert Hamilton in the 
October Contemporary Review. After dis- 
cussing in some detail the ideas and dra- 
matic structure of his major plays, Hamilton 
concludes that, although Galsworthy stirs 
us, his art doesn’t always ring true. This 
is not because he was insincere but be- 
cause his particular kind of humanism “no 
longer convinces in the face of the cosmo- 
logical and religious issues of our time.” 


About Education 


A VERY READABLE DISCUSSION OF 
“The Split Infinitive: Symbol and Symp- 
tom,” by Louis Foley, appears in the Oc- 
tober South Atlantic Quarterly. The split 
infinitive, he says, stands as a symbol and 
an archetype of error in English, a tradi- 
tional example of what to avoid in order to 
be correct. Actually it is merely a symptom, 
a by-product of the real “error,” which is a 
distortion of the pattern by putting an ad- 
verb in the wrong place. Whenever you 
change the word order of a sentence in 
English, says Foley, you risk making it say 
something quite different. Thus, wherever 
split infinitives occur, they raise a justifiable 
suspicion that something other than the 
infinitive itself is not as it should be. 


W. CABELL GREET WRITES STIMU- 
latingly in his ‘America on the Language 
Front” in Word Study for October. He says 
that all through Europe the English lan- 
guage is being studied more than any other 
and more than ever before. But the pro- 
nunciation must be British. The worst 
American speech and the best British are 
taken as typical. Moreover, since our accent 
is bad, our taste is probably low, and peo- 
ple without taste are not to be respected. 
Europeans usually suppose there are no 
handbooks of good American pronunciation, 


such as Kenyon’s American Pronunciation 
and the Kenyon and Knott Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English. One cause 
of the unfortunate situation is the inability 
of Europeans to send—or to spare—money 
for American books. 


“THE HAMMERED DULCIMER” RE- 
ports an obsolete folk musical instrument 
quite appropriate for ballad accompani- 
ments and even very lively tunes. It was al- 
ways handmade, usually without any pat- 
tern other than general idea—and perhaps 
the specific one that the bridge should be 
twice as far from one end as from the other. 
Sometimes two bridges were used, and a 
second set of strings an octave lower in pitch 
vibrated in sympathy with those struck. In 
the June issue of the Tennessee Folklore So- 
ciety Bulletin Charles Faulkner Bryan gives 
a full account of this fascinating instrument 
and directions for its construction. Folk- 
song enthusiasts with any mechanical abil- 
ity will find Bryan’s directions for construc- 
tion complete. 


“PLAINFIELD’S STUDENT NEWS 
Bureau” by George R. Strub in the October 
Clearing House reports that in one year the 
thirty-five-student bureau has had 400 arti- 
cles covering over 3,200 column inches or 20 
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full pages published in the Courier-News, the 
late-afternoon city paper. The faculty is the 
best source of news, but students help find it 
and do all the writing. The paper gives each 
student a by-line on his item. Do they get 
real practice in writing? Will the community 
be ready to approve a higher tax for schools 
or a bond issue? 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE USE OF 
newspapers in high school classes is being 
promoted by the Providence (R.I.) Journal- 
Bulletin, which now sends more than sixty 
daily exchange papers from all parts of the 
country to schools throughout Rhode Is- 
land. The purpose is to bring about a better 
understanding of sectional differences in 
news interest as well as a sharper apprecia- 
tion of the methods of journalism. Editor 
and Publisher (November 1), which reports 
the experiment, also states that teachers 
who have used the exchange papers are en- 
thusiastic about the plan and think it may 
prove an effective means of holding student 
interest in the daily paper in competition 
with television. 


HOW SHE ESCAPED A CLASS DE- 
fault in oral composition is told by Hazel 
Black Davis in her ‘‘When the Class Talks 
Bogged Down” in the October Clearing 
House. Given a choice of four traditional 
and general topics, the first two students did 
well. Then three in succession answered un- 
grammatically, “I don’t have none.” Teach- 
er asked the first, who left at noon every day 
for work, to tell what he did. His story and 
the ensuing discussion produced a torrent of 
similar talks and made teacher and class ac- 
quainted. This was a class of “repeaters”! 


A PROCEDURE FOR TEACHING 
“Doubling the Final Consonant” is ex- 
plained by Maryalice Braum in the Bulletin 
of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish for October. First she breaks down the 
rule into the three requirements for dou- 
bling. Then she puts examples on the black- 
board with the original monosyllable and the 
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suffix written somewhat apart with the 
added consonant, if needed, between them 
but also separate. Then lines are drawn 
from the elements in the original word that 
bring it under the rule, and at the end of 
each line the number of that characteristic 
is placed. For example, single-consonant 
ending is requirement number two, and in 
the word “chop” a line is drawn from “‘p” 
and “2” written at its end. For the first re- 
quirement—a monosyllable—a line is drawn 
around the original word and then a line 
from that with “1” at its end. The report 
does not suggest it, but the circle could sur- 
round the final accented syllable of a longer 
word such as “forget” or “‘refer’’; if no final 
accented syllable is found, the rest of the 
procedure will not be necessary. 

This device is only one of a number re- 
ported at the Annual English Communica- 
tion Workshop at Pittsburg, Kansas, Teach- 
ers College last June. 


AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY ENGLISH 
department consultants take an opaque pro- 
jector into science laboratories and other 
classrooms and show on a screen samples of 
student reports written for these courses. 
The papers are discussed by the class and 
criticized by both the English and the sub- 
ject-matter teachers. This is part of the 
Colgate plan of functional writing, in which 
emphasis is placed on accurate and concise 
expression in all courses. “If it isn’t good 
English, it isn’t good chemistry either” is the 
slogan. This procedure, which was reported 
to us by Strang Lawson, chairman of the 
English department there, deserves a trial 
in almost any college or secondary school. 


“COMMUNICATION EDUCA- 
tion,” by Herold Lillywhite in the Novem- 
ber Phi Delta Kappan, deals primarily with 
the breakdown of communication between 
or among educators. The difficulty is pri- 
marily individual feelings—the past that 
each one drags along with him and by which 
he interprets what he speaks, writes, hears, 
or reads. To become an effective team, edu- 
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cators need to attend to the human element, 
the individual outlook, in their attempts to 
communicate. Teachers of communication 
need to give relatively much greater em- 
phasis than at present to the human rela- 
tions in the skill they are teaching. Although 
Lillywhite does not say so, all this is one of 
the major reasons for an experience program 
in communication, where live topics and 
problems are introduced and communica- 
tion practiced in normal social situations; in 
such a program even a moderately alert 
teacher has plenty of opportunity to teach 
the human-relations part of the skill. 


PREPARATION OF STUDENTS TO 
meet the language-arts demands of college 
work is required of many teachers. The New 
England Association of Teachers of English 
appointed a committee to study the prob- 
lem, and in the English Leaflet for October it 
publishes the ‘‘Report of the Committee on 
Standards for College Preparatory Eng- 
lish,” Teresa Boylan (Classical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts), chairman. The 
report devotes seven pages to the commit- 
tee’s study by questionnaire and otherwise 
and eight pages to comments by teachers of 
English in New England colleges. 

The committee’s six conclusions can be 
accepted for terminal students as well as for 
the college-bound: (1) Omit ‘“‘survey” of 
literature. Use good literature of today. 
Analyze it for basic meanings. Make it ex- 
perience. (2) Study of the paragraph is bas- 
ic. Have frequent short compositions, cor- 
rect carefully, and penalize heavily viola- 
tions of unity, coherence, and emphasis. En- 
courage use of dictionary during writing. 
(3) Insist upon logical development of topic 
sentence. Insist that the pupil say some- 
thing. (4) Teach the student to read critical- 
ly. (5) Avoid vocabulary cramming; teach 
words from the students’ reading. Conduct 
well-planned discussion. (6) Relate gram- 
mar to meanings. 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY, OF THE FUND 
for Adult Education (Ford), spoke eloquent- 
ly at the American Library Association 


summer conference on ‘The Threat to 
Books.” The ALA Bulletin for October pre- 
sents the text. 

The zealots who wish to restrict freedom 
of communication, whether in print or in 
speech, know that they and the few who 
agree with them have the truth, but they do 
not trust “the people” to choose between 
truth and error. ‘For every person who in- 
cites a riot by falsely shouting fire there is a 
score of couriers who fail to give the ruler 
unwelcome news because of fear of re- 
prisal.”’ 

The nonintellectual anti-intellectuals are, 
like the zealot, never in doubt. They depend 
upon their own right feeling and are in- 
tolerant of others’ mistakes; they regard a 
mistake—action which they disapprove—as 
treason. The intellectual anti-intellectuals 
have contempt for rationality; they have 
read Marx and Freud and apply them crude- 
ly. Of course the ignorant are negligible— 
until someone plays upon their feelings. 
Blakely closed with a ringing plea for /iberal 
adult education. 


MANY TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, ES- 
pecially college teachers, feel that their stu- 
dents would be better if they knew some 
foreign languages. Perhaps they are less 
concerned about modern languages than 
about Latin and Greek, but the modern 
languages also have immense social value in 
a world shrunk by radio and airplane until 
every nation is in rather intimate contact 
with many others. 

In the November VEA Journal Walter V. 
Kaulfers insists that “Americans Can Be 
Linguists” without damage to their other 
learning. Children can begin as soon as they 
are well grounded in their own language and 
can probably acquire a better accent than 
those who begin later, but at thirty-five an 
adult will learn all other aspects of language 
twice as fast as before eighteen. For most 
adolescents two years of mass instruction 
are not enough to develop ease in reading, 
speaking, and writing. Even with the U-S. 
Army’s especially favorable conditions sev- 
en hundred hours were required for Ger- 
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manic and Romance languages, and much 
longer for Russian, Chinese, etc. 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA THEATRE 
Quarterly for fall is aimed squarely at high 
school teachers—and students? Here are 
four articles which the high school director 
without theater training or experience will 
find worth many times the twenty-five-cent 
cost: “‘What Is the High School Dramatics 
Program Good For?” by Blandford Jen- 
nings; “Fundamentals for the Beginning 
Director” (nearly twenty pages), by Paul 
Gauger; “Some Notes on Make-up,” by J. 
B. Kirkish; and “Your Voice in Theatre,” 
by Julia Mailer. Address the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre, Room 3026, Stadium, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 5. 


“BOOKS FOR OUR TIME” IN SCHO- 
lastic Teacher for November 5 includes 
Hardy R. Finch’s “Books Open All Doors’ 
and Margaret C. Scoggin’s “‘Teen-Age Lit- 
erature.”” The two constitute an informal 
survey of the year’s new books the writers 
think of particular value for high school 
readers. 


AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACH- 
er of English is one issue of the Illinois State 
Normal University Bulletin (September, 
1952). Aids for teaching the Canterbury 
Tales and the poetry of Milton and Vachel 
Lindsay fill the first three chapters. The 
others are devoted to direction of outside 
reading and freshman errors in English 
mechanics. Each chapter except the last has 
a brief introductory discussion but consists 
chiefly of an annotated bibliography. 


“CERTIFICATION AND QUALIFICA- 
tion of English Teachers” by R. C. Simonini 
in the October Virginia English Bulletin 
gets down to figures, although for Virginia 


_ only. Until very recently graduates from any 


teachers college curriculum which included 
twelve hours of English were “‘qualified”’ to 
teach English in the high school. Now it is 
eighteen hours. But Virginia needs 230 high 
school teachers of English and has only 130 


qualified. Yet the superintendents have not 
declared English a shortage field, because 
they can assign a few English classes here 
and there to fill up other programs. “English 
and social studies were the only two fields 
excluded from the State teaching scholar- 
ship program for the next biennium.” Why 
not get the facts in many states? 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
Remedial Teaching held its sixth annual 
meeting October 31 and November 1 in 
New York City. Teachers interested in 
remedial work in reading will find this or- 
ganization useful to them. W. S. Gray is 
past president, and the president for 1952 
was Helen M. Robinson of the reading clinic 
at the University of Chicago. The secretary 
is C. Winfield Scott, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, State Teachers College. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MIDWEST ENG- 
lish Conference will be held April 10-11 at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb, Illinois. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to strengthen the line of com- 
munication between high school and college 
teachers of English. Discussion in this year’s 
workshops will be directed toward desirable 
outcomes at each level, in composition, 
literature, spoken English, and reading 
skills. For complete program and particulars 


write the chairman, J. Hal Connor, De 


Kalb. 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH 
School for Girls, New York City, is celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, 
and the fiftieth anniversary issue of The 
Sketch Book, the school magazine, has just 
appeared. Students from each of the fifty 
classes contribute reminiscences. Many of 
these concern the teaching of English, and 
it is notable that the two things considered 
most important by students looking back 
are the friendliness and interest of their 
teachers and the opportunities for English 
expression through classroom and stage 
dramatic performances and school publica- 
tions. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


SIRONIA, TEXAS. By Maptson Cooper. 
Houghton. $10.00. 


Eight hundred thousand words in two vol- 
umes. It is the story of a small town: the half- 
dozen (or fewer) aristocratic families, their de- 
scendants, and the envious ‘‘lower class.’’ Tam, 
the hero—although there are many, many char- 
acters—is a member of the merchant class who 
falls in love with an old-family girl. The time is 
1900-1921. Much happens, as it does in a com- 
munity—the old families lose their distinction. 
Something of a Winesburg, Ohio, history. Dr. 
Kinsey would have found material here. There 
are colored people too, some of them with un- 
acknowledged aristocratic blood. The book is 
long; it has faults; it has everything—pathos, 
sex, satire, nobility, life. It could (perhaps) be 
the story of almost any community. 


THE CURVE AND THE TUSK. By Stuart 
CLoETE. Houghton. $3.00. 


The author has spent most of his life in 
Africa. The curve is the constant change in the 
habits and destiny of the African people. For 
over a century two gigantic elephants had ter- 
rorized the natives until at last an old hunter 
killed them. The elephants are the natives’ 
primitive enemy; the cruelty of the white man 
is a newer terror. The talk is mystical and philo- 
sophical. A preface explains the religious, his- 
torical, and social significance. 


GIVE US THIS VALLEY. By Tom Ham. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


A covered-wagon story of the early 1800's, 
from Pennsylvania to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Georgia. A young couple with dreams of 
a home at journey’s end had a laborious ride, 
but they helped found a settlement, and others 
joined them. Good. 


KENTUCKY IS MY LAND. By Jesse 
Stuart. Dutton. $2.75. 


The title poem is a six-page affirmation of 
state patriotism, sometimes sprawling and flat, 
sometimes lyrical. ‘The Ballad of Lonesome 
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Waters” might well have been left in manu- 
script. The sixteen-line lyrics in “Songs for 
Naomi” (wife) and “Songs for My Daughter” 
are propositional but effective expressions of his 
affection and incidental revelation of his delight 
in mountain flowers and trees. 


CONFESSORS OF THE NAME. By Gtapys 
Scumitt. Dial. $3.95. 


By the author of David the King. With wealth 
of detail and evidence of wide scholarship and 
research, Miss Schmitt has written an excellent 


tale of Rome of the third century. Emperor 


Decius, wishing to revive the glories of old 
Rome, instigated a persecution of the Chris- 
tians. Both Roman characters and Christian 
patriarchs are well portrayed. Literary Guild 
November choice. 


FABLES FOR OUR TIME AND FAMOUS 
POEMS. By James THurRBER. Illustrated. 
Harper. $2.75. 


This book is a true Thurber, which means 
that it is a lot of fun. Each Fable has a moral. A 
new version of “Red Riding Hood’ adds, 
“Moral: It is not so easy to fool little girls nowa- 
days as it used to be.’’ Famous poems include 
“Locksley Hall,’’ “Curfew Must Not Ring To- 
night,’ and others. Inimitable drawings. Real 
Thurber jacket, 8” by 9”. For young and old. 


GREAT ESCAPES. Selected and edited by 
Basit DAVENPORT. Sloane. $5.00. 


Twenty-eight true short accounts of escapes, 
ranging from the twelfth century B.c. to the 
first World War and Dunkirk: The Holy Family 
from King Herod, the French Colonists from 
Indians as told by Carl Carmer, Napoleon 
after the Battle of Waterloo, Harvey Logan of 
Jesse James tradition, Winston Church from 
Pretoria. Quite exciting. 


LET THE BLACKBIRD SING: A NOVEL 
IN VERSE. By HELEN O. Bristot. Exposi- 
tion Press. $3.00. 


The story of an immigrant family told in 
rather free blank verse. Yusef, a humble Polish 
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peasant boy, taught a blackbird to sing. The 
bird gave the boy a love for beautiful music, 
which freed his spirit from many frustrations. 
Symbolism is employed to suggest elevation of 
man’s spirit. Mrs. Bristol was born in Poland, 
was educated in the United States, and is a 
teacher of English in Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. Musical and very appealing. 271 


pages. 


THE LAZY ONES. By ALBERT CossEry. New 
Directions. $2.75. 


A young Egyptian is the author of this story. 
The scene is laid in an Egyptian city, and the 
atmosphere is Arabic. It largely concerns one 
house whose occupants sleep most of the time— 
but things happen. Comic, perverse, interesting, 
and unusual, but very real. 


YET OTHER WATERS. By James T. Far- 
RELL. Vanguard. $3.75. 


Third volume in the Bernard Carr trilogy 
by the author of Studs Lonigan. In the disillu- 
sioned thirties Bernard was tempted by the 
Communist movement, as many of his literary 
friends were. He attended meetings, wrote 
books, had an “affair’”’—but was a good son and 
husband. The busy years passed. At last he was 
convinced, “It’s a conspiracy against freedom, 
free thinking, free writing, against a free life. 
It’s a conspiracy against mankind.” Long, in- 
volved, with many characters. A thoughtful, 
convincing book. 


STEPHEN CRANE: AN OMNIBUS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT 
WoosTER STALLMAN. Knopf. $5.00. 


Included are The Red Badge of Courage, two 
novelettes, ten short stories, sixteen poems. In- 
troduction of some length. The contents are in 
seven groups—each group preceded by an in- 
troductory discussion. More than a hundred 
letters; seven hundred pages. 


BEYOND HUMAN KEN. Edited by JupitH 
MERRIL. Random House. $2.95. 


Twenty-one startling stories of science-fic- 
tion and fantasy. Fletcher Pratt says in the 
Preface that this book “represents the concepts 
of twenty-one people about what non-human 
minds, thought processes, and psychologies 
might be like.’”’ There are a lot of human minds 
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in the stories too—not all alike. There is a wide 
range of fantasy and less “war of the worlds’”’; 
humor is not lacking. Well-known authors. 


THE DISGUISES OF LOVE. By Rosir Ma- 
CAULEY. Random House. $3.00. 


Howard Graeme, a middle-aged college 
teacher, suddenly becomes infatuated with a 
girl student. Eventually his wife hears of the 
affair, and his adolescent son knows something 
is wrong. Each tells his version of the situation. 
Naturally there are three viewpoints, each a 
mixture of truth and imagination. A psycho- 
logical study. An unexpected climax. 


STEAMBOAT GOTHIC. By Frances Par- 
KINSON KEyEs. Messner. $8.75. 


“Some of the men who’d traveled up and 
down the Mississippi in the golden days of 
steamboating thought there was nothing to 
equal those floating palaces. So they built 
houses that would resemble them—called them 
Steamboat Gothic.’’ This is the story of such a 
house and the four generations which it shel- 
tered. The first owner was or had been a card- 
sharp, a gambler who made a fortune on the 
boats. He married a southern aristocrat and 
thereafter dodged his former cronies. The Cre- 
oles and later-day French marriages have a part 
in the story. Exceptionally interesting charac- 
ters and history of changing times. Good. 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. By Tom 
Lea. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


By the author of The Brave Bulls, who says, 
“The essential material of this novel has been 
imbedding itself in my mind since I was a boy 
horse-back.”’ It is the country of the Southwest, 
Texas and New Mexico; time, about 1870; hero, 
Martin Brady, who had lived in Mexico and 
knew the people and their traditions. There are 
many characters, an army post, Texas Rangers, 
rifle barrels, long knives, and bloody hands. Ad- 
ventures of other days. Literary Guild choice 
for December. 


THE BIRTIDAY OF LITTLE JESUS. By 
STERLING Nortu. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 


A reverent, tender story of Jesus’ seventh 
birthday. His favorite sheep is lost, and Jesus 
seeks it in the hills. For young and old. Illus- 
trated. 7}”’ by 104’. Readers like it. 
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LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. 
Edited by Kevin GurnacH and ALFRED 
Paut Dorjaun. Longmans. Pp. 822. $5.00. 


The editors have tried to provide richer ac- 
quaintance with a limited number of authors 
rather than passing contact with a larger num- 
ber. Two plays of Plautus; sixty pages of 
Cicero, including letters, two orations, and sev- 
eral essays; twenty pages of Caesar; sixty of 
Horace, including thirty odes, five satires, and 
three epistles; two Eclogues, four Georgics, and 
seven books of the Aeneid, from Vergil—these 
statistics show something of the proportion of 
the book. The translators range from Dryden to 
the editors themselves. 


BRITISH POPULAR BALLADS. Edited by 
J. E Housman. A CHAUCER SELEC- 
TION. Edited by L. J. Ltovp. THE IDEA 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION: A SELEC- 
TION FROM THE WORKS OF NEW- 
MAN. Edited by HENRY TristRAM. AN- 
DREW MARVELL: A SELECTION. FEd- 
ited by Dennis Davison. THREE ELIZA- 
BETHAN PAMPHLETS. Edited by G. R. 
Hrpparp. ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Ed- 
ited by VIVIAN DE Sota Pinto. (“Life, Liter- 
ature, and Thought Library.”’) George G. 
Harap & Co., London. Distributed in the 
United States by Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Each $2.50. 


This British series, of which Vivian de Sola 
Pinto is the general editor, tries to break away 
from the usual annotated editions of English 


CURRIER ANDIVES AMERICA. Edited by 
SIMKIN. Crown. $10.00. 


“A panorama of the mid-nineteenth century 
scene. Eighty choice prints in full color with 
extended commentary on the prints and the 
times which they portray.’’ Handsome 12” by 
16” picture binding and dust jacket; lavishly 
colored. A preface explains the method of lithog- 
raphy by which the original prints were pro- 
duced. The prints include a wide variety of 
subjects and are usually of people in action do- 
ing the things people did (1830-80). Railroad 
scenes and Mississippi River scenes have always 
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classics ‘‘to provide a series of books illustrating 
some of the chief developments in English 
civilization since the Middle Ages.” Fach has an 
introduction of from 30 to 60 pages intended to 
“relate the author to the main currents of con- 
temporary life and thought” and from 150 to 
200 pages of text. The Three Elizabethan Pam- 
phlets offers Greene’s “Third and Last Part of 
Cony-Catching,” Nashe’s “Pierce Penilesse His 
Supplication to the Devil,” and Dekker’s “The 
Wonderful Year.” The biography volume pre- 
sents short biographies of eight interesting 
figures of that age, five of them by John Aubrey. 


Reprints 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS. With an Introduction 
and Glossary by PETER ALEXANDER. Ran- 
dom House. Pp. 1376. $3.75. 


Small type but very clear. Special thin paper 
without annoying show-through makes the 
volume of manageable thickness with ordinary 
octavo pages. 


GUIDE TO KULCHUR. By Ezra Pownp. 
New Directions. $4.00. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Translated by 
Str Epwarp Marsu. (“Everyman’s Li- 
brary.’”’) Dutton. $1.25. 


TALES OF GRIMM AND ANDERSEN. 
Introduction by W. H. AupEN. (“Modern 
Library.”’) Random House. $2.45. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. By BERNARD 
SHAW. Penguin. $0.50 (paper). 


been favorites. This is a gorgeous book for 
classroom use, library, or “parlor.” The real 
history of a growing country is here: their 
honesty and human nature are so real. Currier’s 
goal was the American public. It’s wonderful! 


HEAR THE TRAIN BLOW: A PICTORIAL 
EPIC OF AMERICA IN THE RAILROAD 
AGE. By Lucius BEEBE and CHARLES 
Dutton. $12.75. 


A wonderful collection of old-time prints and 
more modern photographs tell the story of 
pioneer railroads, red-plush coaches, and later 
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Pullman palace cars. The history of “Westward 
Ho!” is here—the canals, the toll roads, and the 
stages, which were gradually displaced. Perhaps 
to most readers the earlier history and the 
building of the railroads to the West are most 
interesting. There are pictures of the earliest 
locomotives, of outlaws, Indians, great herds of 
cattle, and the Western Barons. There are 
scenes of violence, from robbing the mail to 
Jesse James. Steam was king, but the Diesel 
engine has come. 8}”’ by 11”. 


HEROIC FINLAND. By Daviw Hinshaw. 
Putnam. $4.50. 


Mr. Hinshaw has spent some time in Finland 
and knows the people well. The Finnish authori- 
ties have co-operated with him in his intense 
interest in their nation—its educational and ar- 
tistic achievements, resources, politics, social 
welfare and medical standards, hospitals, for- 
eign policies; a very comprehensive study of a 
fine people. Through his efforts many young 
Finns come to the United States to study in our 
colleges. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES: 
SLAVES OF PASSION. By Li B. 
CAMPBELL. Barnes & Noble. $7.50. 


In three parts: “I. The Purpose and Method 
of Tragedy”: the purposes to be served by 
literature as Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
thought of such purposes; “II. Moral Philoso- 
phy in Shakespeare’s Day”: how the passions 
were understood and why they were the pivotal 
point for discussion; “III. Mirrors of Passion”’: 
the embodiment of passion in four great tragic 
heroes of Shakespeare. Illustrated from old 
‘plates. 296 pages. 


AUDUBON’S BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 
AND OTHER STUDIES. Compiled and 
edited by ALIcE Forp. Studio Publications, 
Inc., with Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $5.75. 


Audubon in 1824 gave to a friend the sketch- 
book containing his original paintings of snakes, 
moths, butterflies, and other insects. These have 
never before been reproduced. Included are bird 
paintings of the same period and region, a fresh 
history of the truth and legend of Audubon’s 
birth, and many extracts from his writings and 
speeches. A genuine biography. Some of the il- 
lustrations are colored, some black and white. 
120 pages. About 73” by 103’. A very beautiful 
and instructive book. 
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FROM MAIN STREET TO STOCKHOLM: 
LETTERS OF SINCLAIR LEWIS. 1919- 
1930. Edited with Introduction by Harrt- 
SON SmitH. Harcourt. $5.00. 


Intimate letters written by Lewis to his pub- 
lisher, Harcourt, Brace and Company and let- 
ters from Harcourt to him. Lewis was writing 
Babbitt, Arrowsmith, Elmer Gantry, and Dods- 
worth. He discussed the choice of titles, the 
character and theme developments, and money. 
A few brave, rather sad letters from his first 
wife are included and also mention of his meet- 
ing with Dorothy Thompson, his divorce, and 
remarriage. Lewis’ development, his progress, 
and his keen interest in the ideas of each novel 
are quite thrilling. He changed publishers in 
1930. 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN LITER- 
ARY THOUGHT. By Rop W. Horton and 
HERBERT W. Epwarps. (“Appleton-Century 
Handbooks of Literature.””) Appleton-Cen- 
tury. Pp. 425. $3.00. 


Most writers have been influenced by the 
social milieu in which they worked, Horton and 
Edwards say. They admit that the idealism 
which Turner saw resulting from the frontier 
and the drive of self-interest which Beard saw 
dominating all of us are the large influences 
upon American authors. They also see a number 
of more particular forces, such as Puritanism, 
Enlightenment in the colonies, evolution and 
pragmatism, imperialism and isolation, and a 
dozen more. Solid but rewarding. 


AMERICAN NON-FICTION. By May Brop- 
BECK, JAMES Gray, and WALTER METZGER. 
Regnery. (‘20th Century Literature in 
America.’’) $3.00. 


The authors contribute one chapter each, 
respectively, “Philosophy in America: 1900- 
1950,” ‘The Journalist as Literary Man,” and 
“American Social Thought in the Twentieth 
Century.”’ History, biography, and the essay 
receive very brief attention and science still less. 
There are many stimulating or provocative 
pronouncements. 


LANGUAGE AS GESTURE. By R. P. 
BLACKMUR. Harcourt. $5.75. 


Twenty-one essays, eight of them never be- 
fore published in book form, by a much-re- 
spected, rather difficult critic. The title essay 
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probes for the emotional—moving—force in 
language, and two others deal with the job of 
criticism. All the rest are discussions of indi- 
vidual writers. 


HUNTER. By J. A. Hunter. Harper. $3.50. 


For forty years a mighty Scottish hunter 
(named Hunter) killed large numbers of wild 
animals in Kenya. Elephants, lions, rhinos, 
and buffalo roamed in great droves. Hunter 
did not love to kill, but the natives suffered 
from attack and destruction of food, and 
Hunter came to their rescue. He also writes in- 
terestingly of Pygmies and other natives. An 


WHO KILLED GRAMMAR? By Harry R. 
WarFEL. University of Florida Press. Pp. 87. 
$2.50 (paper). 
Professor Warfel attacks chiefly Chapter 12 

of The English Language Arts and Charles C. 

Fries, whom he considers the father of present 

chaos in the teaching of the English language. 

Warfel’s view is that grammar—and school 

teaching of usage—should be based upon the 

written language; and that, since memorizing 
the huge number of proper usages would be too 
great a burden, students must learn theoretical 
grammar as a code of norms. He belittles Fries’s 
statistical American English Grammar and in 
general presents a priori argument. The writing 
is polemical—pamphleteering in the old sense. 
The price is unconscionable. 


GRANGER’S INDEX POETRY: 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. Edited by Raymon J. Dixon. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 1700. $35.00. 


All teachers of English certainly are familiar 
with older editions of this indispensable index. 
Title and first-line indexes are now combined 
and a subject index added. Comes down to 
December 31, 1950. 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN. By 
GERTRUDE Howett Harper. 
$3.50. 


NEW BOOKS 
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exciting story of a country of which we will hear 
more. November Book-of-the-Month Club co- 


selection. 


MY ISLAND HOME: THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF JAMES NORMAN HALL. At- 
lantic. $4.00. 


“This small island is, for me, everything a 
home should be,”’ wrote Hall in later days. But 
fifty years ago he wrote of his Iowa home, 
“Have you in your travels seen a land more 
passing fair?’ He writes of both homes, but 
most of us will be thrilled by the far lands. 


An account of ten years’ experimental work 
done and conclusions reached in Hunter College 
Elementary School, New York City. The chil- 
dren were from five to fourteen years old. 


GROUP PROCESSES IN INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION. By Jean D. Gramss. 
(“Intergroup Education Pamphlets.”) Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
(381 Fourth Ave., New York 16). Pp. 82. 
$0.25. 


A Stanford specialist in educational sociology 
discusses (1) the kinds of groups children and 
young people form and what these groups mean 
to them; (2) the groups people are born into and 
what these mean to children and youth; and (3) 
how group learning and living and intergroup 
understanding can be guided in the classroom. 


CORE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 
PROBLEMS, AND PRACTICES. By 
Grace S. Wricut, United States Office of 
Education. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 104. $0.30. 


Statistics of core adoptions, descriptions of 
cores locally approved, discussion of problems 
including that of securing teachers, and foot- 
note references to sources of further informa- 
tion. The author leans toward cores. 
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Ti caching Materials 
For Group Use 


BASIC COMPOSITION, BOOK II. By Pui.tp 
BurnuHaM. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 482. $2.60. 


Comprehensive, analytical, explicit, Basic 
Composition is a masterpiece that never loses 
sight of its objective, suggested in part in the in- 
troduction: “Success in language teaching can 
best be achieved through a return to fundamen- 
tals, through a thorough grounding of [their] 
students in grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
usage.”’ It is these fundamentals that, with the 
addition of improving sentences and (in alternat- 
ing chapters) written and oral composition, con- 
stitute the content of most of the thirty units. 

The author accurately calls the approach 
“semi-inductive”’; that is, the pupil is taught 
how to improve “his oral and written expression 
by putting to use [end of the unit] what he 
learns in the grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
and usage lessons [beginning of the unit].’’ Thus, 
by the time the author reaches Unit 20, he can 
justifiably list as a fait accompli twenty ways to 
improve sentences, and then say, “Now use 
them.” 

There’s a full year’s work here, probably 
necessitating some streamlining of the usual 
units on literature, vocabulary-building, etc. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the book is ad- 
dressed primarily to the academic student (Mr. 
Burnham teaches in a boys’ private school). The 
pages of explanatory matter are too solidly 
printed for what city school systems call their 
“general pupils.’’ In places, directions for exer- 
cises are too complicated for an average I.Q. to 
follow. (An example is on page 126, where the 
directions number 72 words!) 

Two innovations are to be commended: a les- 
son in oral composition on ‘“‘Editing the News” 
and an explanation of the “general statement” 
for paragraph unity as an improvement over 
“topic sentence.’”? One omission is to be de- 
plored: no instruction on hyphenation. 


LIEBER ANKER 


METUCHEN (N.J.) ScHooL 
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YOUR ENGLISH WORKBOOK. By ARNOLD 
L. Lazarus. Globe. Pp. 96. $1.20. 


A consumable workbook covering all the 
grammar the author thinks teen-agers need, 
and almost all types of usage errors. “Recogni- 
tion’ grammar is emphasized. The usage is con- 
servative. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING. By Epwin C. WooL_ey, FRANKLIN W. 
Scott, and J. C. TRESSLER. Heath. Pp. 342. 


The publisher calls this the “junior Woolley,” 
but it is quite sufficient for college. Clear, thor- 
oughly organized, with considerable practice 
material accompanying the “rules.”’ Less puris- 
tic than the original Woolley (e.g., only pronouns 
modifying gerunds must be in the possessive 
case) but still more conservative than radical 
(e.g., insisting upon “among” with three ob- 
jects or frowning upon “‘commence”’ where “‘be- 
gin” can be used). No one who follows the pro- 
nouncements in this book will make mistakes. 


POINT OF NO RETURN. By Joun P. Mar- 
QUAND. School edition edited by Lucite D. 
Situ. Globe. $2.56. 


RAMONA. By HELEN Hunt Jackson. School 
edition edited by OLtvE EckeErson. Globe. 
$1.96. 


THE PATHFINDER. By James FENIMORE 
Cooper. ‘Modern Library.” Random. $1.25. 


SORRY, WRONG NUMBER AND THE 
HITCH-HIKER. By FLETCHER. 
REUNION IN VIENNA. By Robert E. 
SHERwooD. J RISE IN FLAME, CRIED 
THE PHOENIX. By TENNESSEE WIL- 
tiAMS. BAREFOOT IN ATHENS. By 
MAXWELL ANDERSON. RING AROUND 
THE MOON. By JEAN AnouttH. Adapted 
by CHRISTOPHER Fry. THE WINGLESS 
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VICTORY. By MAxweEL. ANDERSON. ONE 
BRIGHT DAY. By Stcmunp Mitier. THE 
CHASE. By Horton Foote. HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS. RicHarD 
Reicu. REMAINS TO BE SEEN. By 
Howarp Linpsay and RussEL CROUSE. 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. By Lituan 
Hetiman. TO BE CONTINUED. By 
LIAM MARCHANT. AMPHITRYON 38. By 
Grraupoux. Adapted by S. N. BEnrR- 
MAN. Acting Editions. Dramatists Play 
Service. $0.85 each. 


Audio-Visual 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON AND THE NEIGHBORING 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS. Ravens- 
gate Press (157 Federal St., Boston 10). 
23” X 34” over all. $2.00. 


Hundreds of notable buildings and locations 
are indicated by pictures and captions. The City 
and all the boroughs as far as Bayswater and 
Chelsea are included. The map proper, about 
12” X 24’, is probably too crowded for inde- 
pendent use by uninitiated students. There is a 
two-inch border of heraldic shields. Heavy 
paper. Worth the price. 


TELEVISION: HOW IT WORKS! Education- 
al collaborator, MARvrn CaMRasS. Coronet. 
1 reel. Sound, color $100; or black-and- 
white $50. 


For Individual Use 


BOB WHITE: FARM CLUB PLAYER. By 
ARTHUR MANN. David McKay. $2.50. 


Bob White begins his professional career in 
Milford, Class D affiliate of the New York 
Sox. Struggling to keep his faith in baseball 
as a clean sport, Bob learns of the grueling con- 
ditions under which Class D players live. Boys 
will ask for more stories like this. 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicut Morrow ScHooi 
ENGLEWooD, NEW JERSEY 


THE FISH HAWK’S NEST. By STEPHEN W. 
MEADER. Harcourt. $2.50. 


A story of smuggling off Cape May, New 
Jersey, in 1820. Andy Corson, sent to count his 
father’s cattle on Leaming’s Island, found a bit 
of carved wood, which later meant adventure 
for him. An interesting tale which pictures early 
American life in a pleasant way. A good book for 
slow readers. 


S. W. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. By Berta N. 
Briccs. McGraw-Hill. $2.80. 


A pleasant change from many of the current- 
ly popular biographies for young people is this 
accurate, detailed, well-written account of the 
life of one of our first great painters. Bits of hu- 
mor and excellent photographs of a number of 
paintings add to the interest. Abler high school 


readers will perceive a valuable lesson in the 
story of Peale: that a man may find a happy and 
exciting life in using to the utmost all his time 
and talent for the good of others, in doing every 
task well, and in facing up cheerfully to any 
duty, however unpleasant it may seem to be. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


FirtTH STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BANGOR, MAINE 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF GREECE. By 
THEODORE GIANAKOULIS. Lippincott. $2.50. 


Born in Greece, educated and living in the 
United States, Mr. Gianakoulis has condensed 
the long history of his native land into one hun- 
dred and thirteen clearly written pages. Phrases 
like the one comparing the Delian League with 
the Atlantic Pact help modern readers to see 
more clearly the problems of the ancient Greeks 
—and perhaps a suggestion of how not to deal 
with some of our own problems. Vivid descrip- 
tions of life in modern Greece. Sixteen pages of 
photographs. 

H. F. B. 


RED JACKET: LAST OF THE SENECAS., 
By ArtuuR C. PARKER. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 
216. $2.40. 


Although a sachem was supposed to be 
humble and self-effacing, Red Jacket was any- 
thing but inconspicuous. He stood strongly for 
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retention of landownership by the Seneca. 
George Washington presented him the largest 
medal he ever awarded. There is an interesting 
problem in semantics over a confusion between 
“cherry table” and “charitable.” The part 
played by the Iroquois in the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812 is an integral element 
of the book. 

James GULICK 


SAN RaFaEL (CauiF.) HicH ScHooL 


JO ANN OF THE BORDER COUNTRY. By 
ANNE MERRIMAN Peck. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 
216. $2.50. 


This story of a high school senior in the 
Arizona-Mexico border country poses a number 
of problems which are realistically handled. 
Among the problems is whether Jo Ann should 
seek a career outside of Arizona or enjoy the 
happy Arizona setting. Carlotta’s friendship 
conflicted with the opportunity for social ad- 
vancement through acquaintance with the dude 
ranchers from Chicago—good intergroup situa- 
tion. Another problem is getting along with pre- 
adolescent sister ‘‘Punkins.” 


WEB OF TRAITORS. By GEOFFREY TREASE. 
Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


Although its title implies intrigue and dan- 
ger, this is a story of a boy’s everyday life in 
ancient Athens, giving much information on the 
vocations, customs, and amusements of early 
Athenians. There is sufficient suspense through- 
out, however, to keep the young reader inter- 
ested to the end. One feels almost a part of the 
exciting adventures of the hero, young Alexis, 
and becomes, with him, a contemporary of 
Socrates and Aristophanes. 


Marnier W. ENDRES 
WEStTWoopD SCHOOL 
Crncrnnati, OHIO 


FRANCIE. By Emtty Haun. Franklin Watts, 
Inc. $2.50. 


Francie, the seventeen-year-old belle of Jef- 
ferson High, goes to England for a year in a pri- 
vate girls’ school. Miserable at first, she devel- 
ops some understanding of the English under 
postwar austerity. The viewpoint is sympathet- 
ic but unsentimental. The young people in the 
story are believable, a relatively rare virtue in 
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recent books for adolescents. As in many stories 
for older girls, the plot is tame and the adven- 
tures innocuous. It is one of the better books for 
adolescents this reviewer has read recently. 


Dwicut L. BuRTON 
FLoRIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THIS MY DESIRE. By Jessica Lyon. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


This is basically the love story of a nineteen- 
year-old girl who has the problem of recurring 
“crushes”? on members of both sexes. An impos- 
sible, pipe-smoking young soothsayer (who has 
really been around all the time but unappreciat- 
ed) solves all problems. There is a “lesson” here 
for parents—something of a switch. Acceptable 
fare for less sophisticated, older girls. 


D. L. B. 


THE FORK IN THE TRAIL. By Vat GEN- 
DRON. Illustrated by SmpNEY QuINN. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75. 


On this most exciting trip to California all 
the hazards and rebuffs of the covered-wagon 
train seem to settle squarely on young Wint 
Hanners. An understanding scout of the trails 
and friendly Sioux Indians help him to turn 
from apparent disaster to find his ‘‘gold” in 
cattle and in the friendship of a family he be- 
friends. Highly recommended for junior high. 


THETIS HINKLE 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
East Caicaco, INDIANA 


THE BEAUTIFUL SHIP. By Joun B. Pres- 
coTt. Illustrated by ALLAN THomas. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. 


The sea so permeated the life of Eric Jorgen- 
sen that he couldn’t resist the purchase of the 
“Good Hope.” Lampreys, net-cutting, pirates, 
and community prejudices test his courage and 
establish him as a worthy citizen of the fishing 
village. Recommended for eighth and ninth 


grades. 


DODGER DOUBLEHEADER. By Jor WExB- 
STER. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.00. 


The story of twin boys of Indian descent 
making good in professional baseball makes for 
interest. Determined to succeed, they overcome 
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many handicaps. Interesting handling of the re- 
lationship between players and sportswriters 
outweighs the early revelation of the ending. 


The book seems capable of pleasing readers of . 


all ages, just a whim for baseball the necessary 
qualification. Easy reading but not boring any- 
where. A pleasing book that helps to stretch the 
interest of the poor reader to pursue a good and 
a little more difficult book. Certainly to be rec- 
ommended for high school or for junior high. 


SELMA L. BisHoP 
ABILENE (TEXAS) H1cH ScHOoL 


THE WIND BLOWS FREE. By Lovuta GRACE 
ErpMAN. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Life in a new land—a few miles from Amaril- 
lo, Texas—for the Pierce family becomes a fas- 
cinating story with its emphasis upon whole- 
some living. The time—the nineties—on the 
Texas Panhandle seems not simply fitted to the 
author’s real life-story but a pattern for what 
has happened “all over’”’—thus a story peculiar- 
ly interesting to all American readers. Keenly 
interesting to both the mature junior high and 
the regular high school student—more enter- 
taining to girls than to boys. Adults who recall 
the dugouts, the ripping winds—and youthful 
love—will like it, too. 

S. L. B. 


TRAILING TROUBLE. By Jt KJELGAARD. 
Holiday House. $2.50. 


Smoky, “unexcelled as a man hunter”; Tom 
Rainse and Buck Brent, fellow game wardens; 
Pete, a pinto pony; rustlers and poachers lead 
the reader into the outdoor world of timbered 
mountains, meadows, mystery, and the Gis- 
tasche, “noted for its fighting rainbow trout and 
its unique beauty.” 

Will this virgin white-pine area become a na- 
tional park or part of the Orsway lumber in- 
terests? 

Junior high school and slow senior high 
school readers will enjoy it. 

Etva McBETH 
NEWTON (KAN.) HicH SCHOOL 


WILD DOGS OF DROWNING CREEK. By 
MANLY WADE WELLMAN. Holiday House. 
$2.50. 


Salvage Chimney Pot House territory near 
Drowning Creek in North Carolina stages 
mysterious adventures of Randy Hunter and 


Jebs Markum with a pack of wild dogs, a lonely 
blind man, warrior wasps, and the ex-circus 
giant, Sam. 

Setting up a small electric-power plant, a su- 
personic whistle, a possible werewolf, seeing 
only in the dark are some of the compelling in- 
terest elements. 

For both junior and slow senior high school 
levels. 

E. McB. 


THEN IT HAPPENED. Selected by Wi1tMa 
McFartanp. Franklin Watts, Inc. $3.00. 


An anthology selected by the author espe- 
cially for young girls. The theme—problems, 
experiences, and even dreams of the modern 
girl, as told in stories taken from Seventeen 
magazine, Senior Prom, and Ladies’ Home J our- 
nal—has special appeal to the young girls of to- 
day. There is a story of a proposal of marriage, 
another of a date that doesn’t show up, and one 
of saying goodbye to someone loved. Stories a 
girl will never forget! 

HAZEL ANDERSON 
SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


CARGOES ON THE GREAT LAKES. By 
Marie McPuHEDRAN. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


This is a true story of modern freighters and 
shipping on the lakes today. The author and her 
fourteen-year-old cousin travel on various types 
of boats on the Great Lakes. In a direct easy 
style, up-to-date information about the routes, 
ships, cargoes, and the men who sail the lakes is 
presented. With illustrations by Dorothy Ivens, 
this story is as absorbing as fiction and would 
appeal to young readers. 

H. A. 


WHERE AWAY? By ANNE Mo ttovy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Pp. 241. $3.50. 


When Patience Little and Cleon Cottle 
stowed away on the schooner “Lightning,” they 
found themselves in even more trouble than 
that from which they thought to get away. 
Though the narrative is one of danger and high 
adventure, depth of characterization and of un- 
derstanding distinguishes this novel from those 
which get little below the surface of fast narra- 
tive pace. 

BURNHAM 
St. Pavut’s SCHOOL 
Concorp, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CINDER CYCLONE. By Howarp M. BRIER. 
Illustrated by Jay HypE BArNum. Random 
House. 


The festivity of graduation fades as Steve Pot- 
ter assumes some responsibility in his father’s 
newspaper office. However, Punch Robbins 
and Mary Carlson will not let Steve forget his 
newspaper business, and his skill on the track 
makes it imperative that he go to college. All the 
problems confronting a star athlete in the ac- 
ceptance of financial aid are met and carefully 
weighed. Highly recommended for senior high 
school. 

THETIS HINKLE 
ROOSEVELT HiGH SCHOOL 
East Caicaco, INDIANA 


THE BOOK OF RALF. By Putts GARRARD. 
Illustrated by JoHN Moment. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75. 


Though the language, setting, and incidents 
of the story are truly Old English, Ralf and his 
two stepbrothers, Harald and Gilbert, keep Sir 
John Goodwin’s manor in a turmoil. Ralf must 
attend St. Cuthbert’s School, but he finds time 
to play knights in armor, train goshawks, play 
hooky from school, and be held captive by a 
robber band. A most interesting book for junior 
high school. Highly recommended. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS: LEADING LADY. By 
MILDRED Criss. Dodd, Mead. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 


The author has suggested in her Foreword 
that the label might be “drambiohistoric,”’ since 
it dramatizes real people in a truly historical 
setting in scenes that are more or less fictional. 
The title is most appropriate, since Abigail is a 
leading lady. She was the wife of one President 
and the mother of another. It was she who in 
moments of great crises without thinking of 
self always decided without hesitation what 
course should be taken. The book is excellent 
for the study of the Revolutionary War period 
as well as the period of constitutional develop- 
ment. Illustrations excellent. 


HILDA BRANTLEY 


Rosert E. LEE HicH ScHoor 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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ACROSS THE GREEN PAST. By OLGA 
ZHIGALOVA. Henry Regnery. $3.00. 


Zhigalova’s Across the Green Past has been 
translated by Tatiana Balkoff Drowne. As usual 
in a translation, the style of the author is lost, 
but the reader still feels that nostalgia that grips 
one as he passes through the different stages of 
childhood. The chapter entitled “Dinkins” will 
certainly make the reader smile as he recalls his 
first visit to the photographer. The book pic- 
tures Tania surrounded by a beautiful blue lake. 
The modest estate, the many relatives that 
come and go, and the servants with their pecu- 
liarities all tend to give the book a purely Rus- 


sian atmosphere. 
H. B. 


CALLING DOCTOR MARCIA (SINGLE 
STORIES). By GERTRUDE E. MALLETTE. 
Doubleday. Pp. 296. $1.50. 


Marcia Throme, an energetic medical stu- 
dent and daughter of a doctor medical research- 
er whom she assists, demonstrates the problems 
encountered in such a life. Derek Rogers, a 
young doctor in internship, is the romantic in- 
terest, and an airdale dog and Nora, a faithful 
housekeeper, complete the Throme household. 
Girls interested in careers concerned with re- 
search should find this an absorbing story. 


Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JuNIOR HicH ScHoOoL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


FIRST AND TEN. By WitFRED McCormick. 
Putman. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


Dyke Redman, sophomore back for Monti- 
cello College, has personal and temperament 
problems in becoming a reliable team player, 
and both Monicello’s Coach MacKay and Dyke 
in living down a “Wrong-Way Corrigan” run 
in the opening game of the season. Fiction for 
the senior high and older fooball fan. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S “older 
girls” (twelve to sixteen) selection for Janu- 
ary is THANKS TO LETTY by Dororuy 
BurkE (Rand McNally, $2.75); its “older 
boys”’ (twelve to sixteen) selection is THE 
TRAP by KENNETH GILBERT (Holt, $2.50). 
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Easy for you! 


No long listlessly written book reports to mark—all at the last minute, too. 
No records of students’ reading for you to keep. 


All the needed information about each student’s reading instantly avail- 
able for conference with him. 


Easy for your students! 


Even the slowest student records his reading of a book in Jess than fifteen 
minutes. No one gets a distaste for reading from the bugbear of reporting 


on it. 


Easy on the purse! 


Only $.05 per student, for one or two years. Can be doubled in capacity 
for another $.03. And it is also the file folder for all his writing. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 
was devised by Margaret M. Skinner in a classroom. For nineteen years it 
has increased in popularity. Get a free sample! 


211 W. 68th St. cago 21 
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USE “LEARNING 
TO STUDY” 


Cartoon treatment and the humor in these 
seven filmstrips create an interest in your 
students and develop a receptive attitude 
toward study skills. 

The basic study practices illustrated serve 
as a starting point from which you may de- 
velop each study skill to suit the need of 
your classes. 

These are designed to fit into the study 
programs of Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges. The complete ‘Learning to 
Study” series is $21. Individual filmstrips 
are $3.50 each. Help your students make the 
most of their study time. Write for preview! 
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2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


(Editing 


LITERATURE 


imaginative life of the student; introducing 
him to himself, to others, and to the world 
in which he lives; building good character, 
high ideals, ethical values; stressing the 
boundless enjoyment and satisfaction offered 
by good literature; developing better read- 
ing habits and reading taste; this is the 4th 
Edition of THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
for the high school grades. 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 


Teachers’ Manuals — Directed Studies 
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New Walt Map 


Literary - Pictorial 


UNITED STATES 


Size 64 X 44 inches 
By Dr. Henry J. Firley 


Price $13.25 to $21.00 
according to mounting 


MAP NUMBER Sial 


Where teachers of literature 
have seen this map the order 
response has been immediate! 


Published by 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood «+ Chicago 40 


A Unique and Colorful 
New (Oct. 1952) Anthology 


Myths and Folklore 


By HENRY |. CHRIST 


@ Here is a superb collection drawn from 
the best in our international heritage of 
myths, legends, and folk material ranging 
from the classical mythology of ancient 
Greece and Rome to such contemporary 
masterpieces as The Devil and Daniel 
Webster. Many of the stories have never 
before been anthologized on this level. 
Contains a wealth of activities, including 
thought questions, vocabulary drill, and 
descriptive bibliographies. Illustrated. 
Net price, $1.80 


Write for a 16-page descriptive brochure, contain- 
ing somple selections and activity material. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


for the Price of One 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 

together within the covers of a single 

book, an older and a modern classic for 

comparison. Now in use by most of the 

preparatory schools throughout 
e US. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman 
$1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 

JULIUS CAESAR — 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 

MACBETH — 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS — 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 


for Descriptive Circulor EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
New pense 3, N.Y. 


67 Irving Place 
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Here is a LOW-ABILITY SERIES OF 


COMPOSITION TEXTS 


Living Your English 


ROBERT G. COLTON » GRACE M. DAVIS » EVELYN A. HANSHAW 


A new four-book TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK series for 
Grades 9 through 12 


Here is real help for your pupils with English problems. Every 
detail of Living Your English is tailored especially for pupils whose 
progress has been slow: 


vocabulary and sentence structure on sixth-grade level 

the use of concrete materials on the teen-age interest level 

a direct “you” approach 

special classroom techniques 

abundant repetition and practice 

unique self-correction devices 

the importance of “getting the idea,” rather than of “doing this 
assignment” 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2, together with 
Teacher’s Manual, Answer Strips, and Tests with Answers 
ready January, 1953 


D.C. HEATH 


and (Company 


SaLes OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home OFFICE: BOSTON 
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